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A pen is very often driven, but a pencil is easily lead. If you start right it is comparatively 
easy to keep right. @ Lead the children at the beginning of the year to use 


DIXON’ S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


and you will have pencil comfort the entire twelve months. @ Mention this publication and 
send 16 cents in stamps for samples of pencils made expressly for the different kinds of edu- 
cational work. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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DUNTON AND KELLEY’S 
Inductive Course in English 


Consisting of FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH (for third and fourth grades) 
LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


First Book and Languace Lessons just get for public schools of CITY CF NEW 


The 
HAVEN, CONN., also CITY OF PATERSUN 


The Inductive Course in English embody the best educational thought of the day. You 


should examine them. 


Sample copies for examination will be mailed for 25 cents each. Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY 





) New York Chicago 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 

PHYSICAL APPARATUS 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 


Boston Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 








TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear 


pe ne Locke and Clark’s 
Geet Tope pe—Well Printed—-Fine Paper—Half- 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Pape ell 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send A sample pages. ' Pocket — 
Catalogue Free — 
Send for one. 





Literal 
The Best Translations 


New Coa ht Introductions—New Type— 
Bound—Convenient for the 
ioe, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


FRENC BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS 
for teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the ~~. 
lishers for copies for examination . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 
Complete Catalogue on application. 











Books at Lessthan Half-Price 


STOCK-TAKING SALE 


Offers good only while the books last. Make at least two selections, 
as we cannot supply these editions after the stock is sold we we ww 


Spencer’s Education. A »eautiful, cloth bound edition. 
The ks are in perfect con- 
dition, paper, type, and binding the best. This is the only edition 
which has heavy type paragraph headings, invaluable in fixing 
the subject matter in the memory. The keynote is, In edu- 
cation, character, the habit of inquiry, the spirit of investigation 
and not knowledge, should be the main aim. 227 pages. 
Former price, $1.00. or this sale only, 50c¢., postpaid. 


Southwick’s Handy Helps 


tains ’’ of Switzerland ? 





Answer these questions: 
What are the “* Three Foun- 
How did South Carolina become a rice 
state? What has become of the Great Canal of China? These 
and 497 other questions are answered in Handy Helps. A neat 
book in olive green cloth, 2X6 pages. A popular book at $1.00. 
For this sale only, 50c., postpaid. 





por 4 the same book, ex- 
Currie’s Early Education. wan in neni 


Kellogg’s Teacher’s Catalog, at $1.10 postpaid. Part one, Psy- 
chological Basis of Teaching ; part two. Number, Object Les- 
sons, Color, Form, Geography, Singing and Reading; part 
three, Characteristics of Lesson-Giving; part four, School 
Apparatus, Organization and Arrangement of School-room. 285 
pages. Formerly $1.10 postpaid. For this sale only, 5Oc., pp- 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. Yol. TV. Cloth bound. 


his volume contains 
papers on Character by C. E. Rice, iaiaies of Canterbury 
and others; Principles of Kindergarten; Hints for the Com- 
mencing Teacher; Rewards; School Hygiene; Assigning 
Lessons; Personality of the teacher; Psychology, by well- 
known educators ; Examination Questions, Method Papers, and 
numberless other school helps. The material will never be re- 
published. In durable cloth binding, 636 pages. Regular price, 











$2.00. For this sale, 7Qc¢,, postpaid, To superintendents 
wishing copies for distribution, 10 ‘or more copies at one time, 50c., 
each, express not paid. 


Tate’s Philosophy of Education. -- book of methods 


reasons for 
methods, for the intelligent teacher who asks ** Why ?”’ as well 
as * How?” Suggestions on how to secure the attention of 
children, discipline, the cultivation of habits, training of memory, 





self-development. Model lessons given as illustrations. 331 
pages, unique cloth binding, laid paper. 5Qc., postpaid. 
Allen’s Temperament in Education. ee ,Kellogs’s 





alog for description of the new edition which differs ong r& old 
only in binding. One of our most popular books with teachers 
and superintendents. 30 pages on What will Insure a Teacher’s 
Success and Bring Good Pay and a Permanent Position. 88 
pages inall. Price, 5Qc¢. For this sale only, 25e. pp. 


Noetling’s Notes on the Science and Art of Edu- 








cation. Another excellent work on professional teaching. 
Less philosophical and more directly practical than 
the above. Chapters on The Care of the Body, The Mind, 


Object Lessons, etc. Lists of model questions, for practice and 
review. Price, $1.00. or this sale only, 40c., postpaid. 


The Professional Teacher 4 volume of valuable papers 
on pedagogy, containing (1) 


A Systematic Course of Study in the Principles and Methods of 
Teaching; (2) Professional and Suggestive Questions and 
Answers; (3) New York State Graded Uniform Examination 
Questions with Answers. 144 large pages, paper bound. This 
material can be obtained in this form only and will never be re- 
printed. Price, 6Qc. For this sale only, 30c., postpaid. 








E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 


63 EAST NINTH STREET, : 


NEW YORK. 





Whatever the Choice of a School as to the Style of Writing, whether Vertical, Slant, or Mooified Slant 


qm _ THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. eax 





have pens specially suited for each and every purpose. 


The Stationers supply them. 


Works : Camden, N. J 
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Geachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


blished 17 Years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Fevitions ailed, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
208 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 

533 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


Schermerhorn TEACHERS AGENCY 


3 East [4th St., New York 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AG‘ NCY. 


lleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Pee wg every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good —! to Parents. Call 
or Address Mrs. M. J.. \1OUNG FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 











OJdest and best knowninU S Est. 1855 
Joun C. Rockwetu, Manager. 
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New York Universily 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. @ 
A graduate School 01 
SCH OOL educational science: 
oO ft far.ushing thorough 
a —_ 
; ment for teachers 
PEDA GoGcy wishing to fit them- 
selves to become superintendents, principale, 
supervisors, and professors in Normal Schools 
and the Pedagogical Department of Colleges. 
For Catalogue and information address, 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Washington Square, 
. NEW YORK CITY. 








98 COURSES m 23 
DEPARTMENTS, In- 
CLUDING A SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF GEQG- 
Single 
ition Fee of $25. In- 
expensive living. For 
Circular and Book of 
Views, address, [he 
Registrar, Cornell Uni- 
versity. Ithaca, N. Y. 


SUMMER SESSION 


CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


july 6 to Aug. 15, 1903 

















PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Recommends teachers for all classes of positions in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 


wth of Pacific Northwest is making an unusual demand for teachers. We fill positions. 
it and wish to go West write for 1902 Manual and registration to 


B. W. Brintnall, Manager, . 3773 Brooklyn Ave.,, Seattle, Washington 
Provides Schools of all Grades with 


ALBAN Y TEAC HERS’ AGEN CY competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


HE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 7° 


Recomm lege and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private arto call tation. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


FISHER {cAnae’,. AGENCY 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 Tremont St., Boston 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Established 1889. Fourteenth year under the same manager. Has supplied 
hundreds of teachers with good positions. Positions are now coming in for September, 
1903. Teachers should send at once for our new manual circular, ‘‘ How to Increase 
Your Salary.” If you are a graduate with some experience don’t waste time teaching 
for a small salary. This Bureau received dozens of calls for teachers at good salaries 
which it could not supply. Begin now. 

H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth Street, New York 


THE BUOK OF ANIMALS. 


A magnificent volume, size 10414 inches, containing 120 full- 
page illustrations, with descriptive text, exhibiting animals from ali 
parts of the world. 


The descriptive matter is 
attractively written, possess- 
ing also the merit of scien- 
tific accuracy, and present 
ing a great number of inter- 
esting facts and anecdotes. 

It is a delightful volume 
for young people, for the 
home library table, or for 
scbool-room use. , 

No volume in natural his- 
tory of equal attractiveness 
pe | merit was ever been 
offered at so low a price. 
It is elegantly and strongly 
bound in cloth, and now 
offered for the marvelously 
low price of 85c.; by mail, 
$1.10, ae i Ps 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Séncationa! 6; E. oth St., New. York 


SELF-CULTURE FOR TEACHERS 


Itisa pleasare to us to putin the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine 
Epvoatiowat Founpations which 1s rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators. The pro- 
gram for the eoming year will be most attractive and profitable. Only $1.00 a Year. 


E.L. KELLOGG 4&CO., - 61 East Ninth Street, New York 
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LAING’S PLANETARIUM.. 


Solves the problems of 
theSeasons.Day’sLength, 
Moon’s Phases, Tides, 
Eclipses, Zodiac, etc., etc. 


Write for ar” particulars 


LAING PLANETARIUM CO. 


=z (DEpt.G), Detroit, Mich. 


PEDAGOGICAL 
BOOKS x x » 


, The following is a list of recent books on the 
science of teaching, selected from our catalogs, 
We are prepared to furnish any book on t 
subject. Our lists are constantly revised and 
include the latest and best. 


New omer. by J. P. Gordy. Cloth. $1.00, 
net, postpaid. 

The Art of Teaching, by Dr. E. F. White. Pre- 
sents the fundamental] principles of the art of 
teaching in a practical way. Price, s0c.; post- 
age, 10c 

The New Basis of Geography, by Jacques W. 
Redway. Designed to aid the teacher in pre- 
paring his work Price, 90c.; postage, 10c. 


Individuality and the Moral Aim in American 
Education, by H. Thistleton Mark. Valuable 
thoughts on the mental and moral develop- 
ment of pupils. 806 pp. $1.50 net, postpaid. 


Teaching Reading in Ten Cities. Edited by Eva 
D. Kellogg Covers every prominent method 
for teaching reading to beginners now in use 
in our public schools. 


How to Teach Reading and Composition. Ex- 
plains how to lead pupils to obtain knowledge 
_ culture from a book. Price, 45c.; postage, 





Educational Foundations of Trade and Industry, 


by Fabian Ware. 800pp. $1.20 net, postpaid. 


Education :n the 19th Centu: y, by R D. Roberts 
Lectures before the Cambridge Extension 
Summer Meeting 285 pp. 90c.; postage, 16c 


Scientific Sloyd, by Anna Molander Outlines 
seven years work for pupils from seven to 
fourteen years of age, with practical working 
suggestions. Price, 50c. 


First Years in Handicraft, by Walter J. Kenyon. 
How to mabe useful things with ruler, pencil, 
and scissors. 127 pp. Price, 90c.: postage, 8c. 


Send for our catalogs with descriptions and 
prices of books fur teachers and school supplies. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 


Manuscripts Wanted 


For books on Pedagogica! subjects generally, ai- 
80 for Schoo) Entertainment. 

Our unequaled facinties in this couctry for 
reaching tbe constitaency which buys each pab- 
— enable us to give authors the best re- 
sults. 





Suggestions Wanted 
For articles for our vari us periodicals and for 
topics and methods that will iu any way aid us 
is pom ng the wants or needs ef the education- 
al world. 


E. L. KELLoce & Co., 61 E. 9tb St.,.New York 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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The 


New Century 


WRITE FORNEW Typewriter 





CATALOGUE. 
AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 343 Broadway, New York 








THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERIALS 


FOR 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Catalogue Sent on Application. 


BOSTON OFFICE NEW YORK CHICAGO 
110 Boylston Street 5 W.18th Street 203 Michigan Avenue 





For Tired Brain 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Rests and strengthens the 
tired and confused brain, dis- 
pels nervous headache and 
induces refreshing sleep. 


Gives good appetite, perfect 
digestion and a clear brain. 


Genuine bears name ‘“ Horsford’s ” on label. 











Are you interested in Semi-slant — ? Se 
GILLOTT’S «=~ 1089, SEMYSLANT PEN, 


is a new departure in pen-making. It has been devised with great care to meet the latest 
requirements in teaching writing. Its action and point are designed to assure specified results. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 








Men Wanted 


Beginning with the New Year we shall employ 
about one hundred additional library managers at 
salaries ranging from $1000 to $2000. Preference will 
be given to teachers whose applications in other par- 
ticulars meet the requirements of our Board of Manage- 
ment. Send by mail for application form. No interviews 
given until the written application is filed. 


THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY 


Seymour Eaton, President 
1323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 





The Booklovers Library is the largest circulating library in the world. It has 
branches in all the leading cities of the United States, Canada, and Great Britain. It 
circulates more than 10,000,000 books yearly and has a paid up cash capital 
exceeding $1,500,000. 














Shaw’s New Question Book. 


Shaw’s Question Book. By Epwarp.R. Suaw. This is the best question book 
of teachers and those preparing to teach ever published, for the following reasons: (1) It is 
authoritative. The author stands high as teacher and educational 
author. (2 It is carefully divided into grades—3rd grade, 2nd grade, 

“i Ist grade, and professional (for state certificate grade. The teacher is 
XH! impelled to advance ; having studied the 3rd grade questions, the 2nd 
grade is naturally taken up. (3) It contains about three thousand 
questions with answers on 77 different branches of study required in 
examinations. A new edition has just been issued, with 
Historical and Geographical Maps brought up to 


date. 
TO TEACHERS, $1.60; Postage, 15c. 


PRICE, $1.75; 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO. ” 61 E. 9th St, N.Y. 


DERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL whencom- 
municating with advertisers. 





ublishers and 
Booksellers, 
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DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA, 


COMMERCIAL COURSE 
FOR TEACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the neces- 
 f academic requirements, and who have 
had two or more years’ practical experi- 
ence in teaching, or have been graduated 
from a normal school of approved stand- 
ing, can complete the course in one year. 
Circulars, giving details of the course, can 
be had on application to the Registrar. 

JAMES MacALISTER, President 


EVERYBOD 











Remington 
Typewriter 


adapted to his work 


Remington Typewriter Company, 
327 Broadway, = New York 
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Moral Training Thru Helpfulness. 
By JoHN R. DENNIS. 


It will be apparent toany one who takes the New Test- 
ament in his hands that the great aim is to abolish selfish- 
ness—that is, the concentration of thought upon self; and 
in its stead to rear the structure of unselfishness. But 
this demands a practical aim; it will be useless for you 
to bid a child “ Be unselfish,” you can train him to think 
of and help others; this will be practical unselfishness. 

It will be the constant effort of the thoughtful teacher 
to employ his pupils on something that is for the com- 
mon good. He might well make his rule, “ Never to do 
anything in and about the school that a pupil could do.” 
Possibly this is too broad, yet it will be hardly found so. 
The end proposed, bear in mind, is not to aid the teacher 
to run the school, but to develop the spirit of unselfishness. 

Let us look at a child in a country home such as 
Col. Parker used to describe; it was his own early life, 
tho he did not say so. Early in the morning he is awak- 
ened to assist in doing the “chores;” he is helping his 
father and mother; a round of work begins and goes 
on all the day unless interrupted by going to school. If 
there are several in the family the older are required to 
help the younger on the way to school. 

Much thought has been given to answer the question 
why country life builds up a stronger character than 
city life; here we have the main cause. In the city 
there is no helping demanded—even the sidewalks are 
not cleaned of snow by the boy of the household; he is 
“dressed up” from the time he gets up until he goes to 
bed. He cannot be helpful if he would; he is not help- 
ful; he is selfish—because there is nothing to take his 
thoughts away from self until he is employed in a store, 
shop, or office. Too often his habits are formed by that 
time and he never develops into a stalwart character. 


Train the Pupil to Help. 


Let us now endeavor to imitate in the school what we 
have seen produces such important results in the country 
home. To make this clear an actual example will be de- 
scribed. 

In a town of 5,000 inhabitants there was a union 
school, and its results disappointed its best friends. 
The senior department of boys was especially rude. A 
new principal saw that a selfish spirit actuated these 
boys. He began by appointing a first and second officer 
of the day, the former to have charge of the attend- 
ance roll, the windows, the visitors, the blackboards, 
etc.; the latter of the coming in and going out of the 
pupils and of the playground. Each had a neat gold 
badge, as a symbol of authority. There were girls in 
the large room and from these two were selected in a 
similiar way, and termed first and second consuls. They 
office for one week. 

This principal had two vice-principals as assistant 
teachers, but he devolved upon these officers all the 
work possible. A book was kept by each and a daily re- 


port made; the duties of each were written down on the 
inside of the cover to be studied over; a short confer- 
ence was held each morning with the four officers. They 
were empowered to ask assistance from other pupils; 
they could decide many questlons subject to an appeal 
to the teachers. 





Its Operation. 


Let us enter this school before school time; we find a 
pupil in authority at the door; he sees that there is no 
running up the stairs, no pushing or crowding of the 
younger ones. In the rooms the teachers are busy in va- 
rious ways; here is a pupil with a badge who meets us, 
offers us a seat, speaks to the principal, marks the at- 
tendance, takes the “excuses” and pastes them in a 
blank book for the prinsipal’s inspection, attends to the 
fire, the doors, the windows, answers questions or re- 
fers the questions to the principal, puts the program of 
the morning exercises on the board, etc., etc. 

There are five chairs on the platform; the first officers 
sit in two of them at times, having bovks to study, coming 
and going with their classes, of course, but on hand and 
ready to help. On Friday afternoon the principal com- 
ments on the order during the week and credits it to the 
officers, and thanks them and appoints others. Sometimes 
the second officer becomes the first officer. 


A General Spirit. 

In order to generalize the training in helpfulness a 
session was held once a week, at least, to consider mat- 
ters relating to the general good. At these sessions a 
chairman and secretary were chosen, and discussions held. 
There would be an executive committee to report, and all 
were free to express themselves. For instance, the 
floors were not deadened and the pupils on the second 
floor suffered from the noise made by the walking on the 
third floor. At one of the sessions it was proposed to 
have matting for the floor. The cost was ascertained, 
a committee to obtain subscriptions appointed, and finally 
a place made for a public entertainment. The teachers 
seemed to merely acquiesce and co-operate with the pu- 
pils; in reality they were active in making suggestions 
to the pupils which they expressed. Later the pupils 
undertook the purchase of a piano. 

Many matters that would have fallen flat if the prin- 
cipal had suggested them were successfully handled by 
the pupils of this upper department because they were 
managed by them. 

The Effect. 


Let us not judge of the success of this development 
and employment of pupil-force by the accumulation of 
money to purchase matting and a piano; that would be 
short-sighted. It had been a source of regret in the 
town that the older boys were rude, ungentlemanly, loaf- 
ing, boisterous, and unambitious. This principal saw 
this condition; he felt they needed moral training; he 
saw they were in a sense beyond parental power. It 
would be of little, possibly of no use, to lecture them 
concerning their behavior. He determined to get as 
much work as possible out of them and to make them 
labor hard for the good of others. 

His expression was, “I heated them up with interest 
concerning the school and pounded them on the anvil of 
hard lessons.” This, derived from his former employ- 
ment in an iron furnace, explained his moral philosophy. 
They became interested in the school management as 
something for which they were responsible; they were 
obliged to think of and serve others. 

The people in the town began to perceive there was an 
agency at work that was softening, civilizing, and refining 
their sons. Just howit came about was not immediately 
apparent. 
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The principle is this; as one grows in morality he helps 
others; as he helps others he grows in morality. To 
wake a boy in the morning, see that he is properly 
dressed, his stomach filled with food, to watch the clock 
anxiously and start him for the school; arrived there to 
fall under watchful teachers who continue the process, 
propel him from class to class, and finally start him home- 
ward, is a process of immoral training. This principal 
varied the program as soon as the pupil arrived at the 
school. 

It would not do for him to lecture them at the begin- 
ning and demand, “ What are you doing for the good of 
others to-day?” 

He began by making them work for others and reserved 
to a later period the discussion of its value and import- 
ance. We need not add that he engaged some of the 
leading matrons of the town tosecond his efforts; women 
more easily comprehend the trend of efforts such as we 
have described than men. In an undertaking so exten- 
sive a wise man will use all appliances possible. _It will 
be apparent that this principal followed in his school the 
plan of a Christian father and mother in their bringing 
up their children; their motto, if expressed, would be, 
“Have them do everything possible for others.” 

Some teachers have seen such good results from ob- 
taining the aid of their pupils in the management of the 
school that they have recommended to imitate a repub- 
lic, or at all events a limited monarchy. We do not pur- 
pose to discuss this question at this time. The proposi- 
tion is to cause the pupils to work for the common good 
in order to train them in morality. We use the term 
“common good,” but a pupil who keeps the blackboard 
clean and ventilates the room, seats visitors, etc. is 
working for the good of individuals; if he continues at 
it he acquires habits, he forms a character—that is a 
fixed resolution to live according to ethical rules. 


eB 
Three Lines of Language Training. 
By M. H. LEONARD, Massachusetts. 


There are three distinct kinds of language training 
that must be recognized in school work. They are 
adapted to different ends, and pursued by different 
methods. All of these are important, and each is de- 
fective if not supplemented by both of the others. 

There is the formal or structural study of language. 
In ag department, grammar is perhaps the central 
study. 

But the formal study of language includes also all 
that relates to spelling, pronunciation, etymology and all 
else that belongs to the scientific or formal make-up of 
spoken or written English. This line of work is chiefly 
technical. Its aim is to give the student control of his 
native tongue as an instrument that may be used for the 
higher ends of self expression. 

This study of English on the structural side begins 
with the earliest grades of school. Butit also reaches 
on with increasing interest and importance, through the 
historic and comparative language study that belongs to 
high school and collegiate work. 

A second kind of language study for schools is that 
which is pursued by literary methods and devoted to lit- 
erary ends. Thestudy of the literary treasures of a lan- 
guage has elements of culture which the structural study 
of language can never give. It touches the emotions and 
cultivates the taste. Its appeal is to the motives and the 
spiritual life of the soul. It is therefore a corrective for 
certain faults of mind that merely technical study some- 
times induces. 

The study of literature is sometimes thought of as be- 
longing to the later part of school life. But this is a 
serious mistake. Even for the youngest children in 
schools there is literary material in abundance which can 
be studied for artistic ends. The study of literature, 
not in name but in its essence, should begin in the Kin- 
ee and extend thru all stages of school and college 

e, 
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But the literary as well as the technical study of lan- 
guage has its limitations. The study of a literary mas- 
terpiece,—as one of Shakespeare’s dramas,—is a recep- 
tive study. It does not always lead to active effort in 
the use of one’s own language powers. It may even 
have a tendency to paralyze active literary effort, as one 
yields himself to the passive enjoyment of the work of 
others, or to the sense of discouragement sometimes in- 
duced by the disparaging comparisons which great writ- 
ings invite toward all humbler performances. While 
the critical taste is cultivated, the creative faculty is not 
always aroused by the study of noble writings. 

Both the formal and the literary language study there- 
fore need to be reinforced by plenty of practical composi- 
tion work. By well-graded exercises and the use of 
stimulating motives the teacher should call forth the 
best creative energies of the pupil and lead him to the 
habit of free and correct expression of his own thoughts 
in both spoken and written English. 

From the primary school to the university, then, these 
three lines of language study,—the formal or structural, 
the literary or artistic, and the creative or practical— 
need to be pursued side by side, with no one of the three 
overshadowing, but each aiding and correcting the 
others, until by their joint actions and reactions the stu- 
dent comes to deserve the praise once bestowed upon an 
English scholar, “ He was well-languaged.” 


Pr . 
Tennyson’s “The Holy Grail.” 
By EmiLy C, CLARK WEBBER. 


According to tradition the “ Holy Grail” was the cup 
out ~f which the Saviour drank at the last supper with 
his disciples. It belonged to Joseph of Arimathea and 


‘remained in the possession of his family until one of its 


keepers proved wanting in the purity of heart and life 
needful in its possessor. It was then lost to sight. 

During the middle ages there were many legends of its 
appearance to persons of noble and saintly character and 
of the quest of it by high-minded and ambitious knights. 
It was thought to have miraculous powers of healing and 
blessing in many ways. 

Tennyson has told us some of these legends in his beau- 
tiful poem, “The Holy Grail.” 


The Story of Tennyson’s “The Holy Grail.” 


From noiseful arms, and acts of prowess done 

In tournament or tilt, Sir Percivale, 

Whom Arthur and his knighthood call’d The Pure, 
Had passed into the silent life of prayer, 

Praise, fast, and alms. 


One day, talking with a fellow-monk, he told how he 
left the active life of arms for the quiet cloister. The 
sweet vision of the Holy Grail had driven him from earthly 
vain-glories and rivalries to earnest prayer and fasting. 
The Grail was no phantom, he said, but 


The cup, the cup itself, from which our Lord 
Drank at the last sad supper with his own. 


And if a man 
Could touch or see it, he was heal’d at once, 
By faith, of all his ills. 
But then the times grew to such evil that the Holy Cup 
Was caught away to Heaven, and disappeared. 


Sir Percivale had a sister, a holy nun, who thought much 
of the Grail and prayed that it might come and heal the 
world of wickedness. She prayed and fasted much, in 
order that the Holy Cup might appear to her. 

At length one day Sir Percivale’s sister sent for him, as 
he tells us: 

And when she came to speak, behold herfeyes 

Beyond ~ knowing of them, beautiful, 

Beyond all knowing of them, wonderful, 

Beautiful in the lig t of holiness, 

And, ‘‘O my brother, Percivale,’’ she said, 

‘Sweet brother, I have seen the Holy Grail; 

For, waked at dead of night, I heard a sound 

As of a silver horn from o’er the hills 

Blown, . . . andthe slender sound 

As from a distance beyond distance grew 

Coming upon me— 

Oh, never harp nor horn, 
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Nor aught we blow with breath, or touch with hand, 

Was like that music as it came; and then 

Streamed thru my cell a cold and silver beam, 

And down the long beam stole the Holy Grail, 

Rose-red, with beatings in it, as if alive, 

Till all the white walls of my cell were dyed 

With rosy colors leaping on the wall; 

And then the music faded, and the Grail 

Passed, and the beam decay’d, and from the walls 

The rosy quiverings died into the night.”’ 

Then the nun begged her brother, the knight, Sir Per- 
civale, to fast and pray, and to entreat his fellow-knights 
to do likewise, in order that the vision might come to 
them and healing from sin to the world. Great good to 
mankind might be wrought by the Grail. 

Among the knights of King Arthur’s court was one, 
Sir Galahad, youngest and fairest of them all; he was 
clad in white armor evermore. When Sir Galahad heard 
of this vision which the nun had seen his eyes shone even 
as hers had done. Then Percivale’s sister the holy nun, 
cut off her hair, which had been so long that it fell to her 
feet, and plaited a broad, strong sword-belt. 

And wove with silver thread a crimson Grail within a silver 


beam; 

And saw the bright boy-knight, and bound it on him, 

Saying, ‘‘Go forth, for thou shalt see what I have seen, 

And break thru all, till one will crown thee king, 

Far in the spiritual city;’’ and, as she spake, 

She sent the deathless passion in her eyes 

Thru him, and made him hers, and laid her mind 

On him, and he believed in her belief.’’ 

Once a marvel happened in King Arthur’s court. The 
knights were seated about the table round, when all at 
once there was a sound of thunder, and in the sound a 
cry. Then 

In the blast there smote along the halla beam of light seven 

times more clear than day; 

And down the long beam stole the Holy Grail 

All over cover’d with a lumincus cloud, 

And none might see it, who bare it, and it pass’d. 

The knights were swuck dumb with wonder: then 
they took solemn vows to seek the Grail. 

King Arthur was away when this wonder was beheld. 
When he learned what had happened he was sorry that 
the vows had been made, for he thought that most of his 
knights were not high-souled and pure enough to win 
the Grail. In following a vain quest he feared they 
would fail to do the good within their power. But since 
the promises had been given the king wished them to be 
kept. 

So when the sun broke next from underground, 

All the great table of our Arthur closed 

And clashed in such a tourney and so full, 

So many lances broken—never yet 

Had Camelot seen the like since Arthur came. 

And I [Percivale], myself, and Galahad—for a strength 

Was in us from the vision—overthrew 

So many knights that all the people cried, 

And almost burst the barriers in their heat, 

Shouting, ‘‘Sir Galahad and Sir Percivale!’’ 

That was the last great tournament of Arthur's 
knights. When the next day’s sun set most of them 
were scattered, gone in quest of the Holy Cup. The 
great hall of Camelot, King Arthur’s wondrous palace, 
was thronged with men and women, come to see them 
go; men and boys had climbed upon the roofs and out 
upon the galleries and were clinging even to the carved 
lions and dragons. But in the street those who rode to 
say farewell wept for grief,—Arthur, Queen Guinevere, 
Lancelot, and many another. 

At first Sir Percivale felt proud of his achievements in 
the lists and hopeful that he should win the blessed prize. 
Later, every evil word and thought and deed of his life 
came to his mind, and he said to himself: 

This quest is not for thee. 


After a time he found himself 

Alone and in a land of sand and thorns. 

He was thirsting unto death, and again he cried that 
the quest was not for him. 

While his throat was parched and dry from this ra- 
ging thirst in fancy he saw smooth, green lawns sloping 


to rippling brooks, by which grew apple-trees laden with. 


luscious fruit. But as he drank and tasted all became as 
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dust, and he was left thirsting in a land of sand and 
thorns. 

So on and on he traveled, very weary and very thirsty. 
Whatever and whomever he saw fell into dust at his 
touch, and he was lonelier than ever, footsore, weary 
and athirst. 

At length, in a low valley he found a chapel, cared for 
by a holy hermit. He told the hermit his strange dreams— 
how things seemed real to him and then vanished into 
dust at his touch. And thus the hermit spoke to him: 


Oh, son, thou hast not true humility, 
The highest virtue, mother of them all; 


Thou thoughtest of thy yrowess and thy sins. 

Thou hast not lost thyself to save thyself 

As Galahad. ‘‘ When the hermit made an end 

In silver armor suddenly Galahad shone 

Before us, and against the chapel door 

Laid lance, and enter’d, and we knelt in prayer.”’ 

Then the mass was sacrificed. Poor Percivale saw the 
Holy Bread alone, but Galahad saw the Grail descend upon 
the shrine. Never had the presence of the Grail failed 
him since the nun first taught him to see it, but it went 
with him night and day—fainter by day, but blood-red by 
night. Said Galahad: 

And in the strength of this I rode, 

Shattering all evil customs everywhere, 

And past, thru Pagan realms, and made them mine, 

- And clashed with Pagan hordes, and bore them down, 

And broke thru all, and in the strength of this 

Come victor. But my time is hard at hand, 

And hence I go; and one will crown me king 

Far in the spiritual city; and come thou, too, 

For thou shalt see the vision when I go. 


Inspired by Galahad’s faith Sir Percivale went forth 
with him, and marvelous were the sights he saw. 


There rose a hill that none but man could climb, 

Scarr’d with a hundred wintry water-courses; 

Storm at the top, and, when we gain’d it, storm 

Round us and death. 

At length they entered into the midst of the black 
storm and the burning lightnings to 

Where, link’d with many a bridge, 

A thousand piers ran into the great Sea. __ 

And Galahad fled along them, bridge by bridge, 

And every bridge, as quickly as he crost, 

Sprang into fire and vanished, tho I [Percivale], yearn’d 

To follow; and thrice above him all the heavens 

Open’d and blaz’d with thunder such as seem’d 

Shoutings of ali the sons of God; and first 

At once I saw him far on the great Sea, 

In silver-shining armor, starry clear; 

And o’er his head the holy vessel hung 

Clothed in white samite or a luminous cloud, 

And with exceeding swiftness ran the boat— 

If boat it were—I saw not whence it came. | 

And when the heavens open’d and blaz’d again, 

Roaring, I saw him like a silver star, 

And, had he set the sail, or had the boat 

Become a living creature clad with wings? 

And o’er his head the holy vessel hung 

Redder than any rose, a joy to me, 

For now I knew the veil had been withdrawn. 

Then, in a moment when they blaz’d again, 

Opening I saw the least of little stars 

Down on the waste, and straight beyond the star 

I saw the spiritual city, and all her spires 

And — in a glory like one pearl— 

No larger, tho the goal of all the saints— 

Strike from the sea; and from the star there shot 

A rose red sparkle to the city, and there 

Dwelt, and I know it was the Holy Grail, 

Which never eyes on earth again shall see. 

Then fell the fioods of heaven drowning the deep, 

And how my feet recross’d the deathful ridge 

No memory in me lives, but that I touch’d 

The chapel doors at dawn, I know, and thence 

Taking my war-horse from the holy man, 

Glad that no phantom next me more, return’d 

To whence I came, the gate of Arthur’s war. 


Others of the knights caught glimpses of the Grail. 
Sir Bors, a kinsman of Sir Lancelot, rode to the “ lonest 
tract ” of all the realm, where the people were still heathen 
and clung to the old worship and belief in magic. They 
told Sir Bors he was following a mocking fire. 

Sir Bors answered: 


What other fire than he, 
Whereby the blood beats, and the blossom blows, 
And the sea rolls, and allt the world is warmed? 
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meaning God Himself. 

Then these rude men seized Sir Bors and flung him 
into a cell of great piled stones. To Sir Bors, lying there 
in darkness, one still night 

In color like the fingers of a hand, 

Before a burning taper, the sweet Grail 

Glided and ’d, and close upon it peal’d 

A sharp quick thunder. 

And shortly afterward a Christian maiden released him 
from his dungeon. 

When Sir Percivale made his way back once more to 
the court he saw King Arthur on the “ dais throne,” and 
with him, wasted and worn, not more than a tenth of 
those who had gone out to seek the Holy Cup. Sir Per- 
civale told what he had seen, and how he was resolved to 
enter the quiet life of the cloister. The others, too, told 
of their experiences. Those among the knights, whose 
hearts were purest and whose lives the best, had come 
nearest to winning the vision of the Grail. That sa- 
cred sight was not for the brave or the strong, but for 
the sinless and selfless ones. Even the noble and knightly 
Sir Lancelot had seen the cup only from afar. He loved 
Queen Guinevere, King Arthur’s wife, and had sought 
the Grail in the hope that the holy thing would burn 
away from him this sinful, disloyal passion, but his hope 
proved vain. 

When all had told their tales King Arthur said: 

And spake I not too truly, O my knights? 
Was I too dark a prophet when I said 
To those who went upon the Holy Quest, 


That most of them would follow wandering fires, 
Lost in the quagmire?—lost to me and gone, — 


My greatest [Lancelot] hardly will believe he saw; 
Another [Percivale] hath beheld it afar off, 

And leaving human wrongs to right themselves, 
Cares but to pass into the silent life, 

And one [Galahad] hath had the vision face to face, 
And now his chair desires him here in vain, 
However they may crown him otherwhere. 


To the king, too, had visions come, 


In moments when he feels he cannot die, 
And knows himself no vision to himself, 
Nor the high God a vision, nor that One 
Who rose again. 
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Ignoble Use of Classics. 


In considering the vulgarization of great literature in 
American schools, the utterance of Mr. Boyd Winches- 
ter on the ignoble use of the classics, is worth quoting. 
He says, in the course of a paper in The Nineteenth 
Century : 

It is the failure to distinguish between the spirit and the 
mechanism of language, in the unwillingness to recog- 
nize literature as having claims apart from philology, that 
the danger of the present tendency chiefly consists. A 
certain dry lexicographical habit of mind is said by Eu- 
ropeans to be the distinctive mark of American scholar- 
ship; that under a civilization hard and positive in tem- 

er 
. We teach and teach 
Until, like drummin s we lose 
The thought that what we teach has higher ends 
Than being taught and learned ; 


that the best of literature is being forced under the yoke 
of our text-books and must yield to the proprieties of a 
dim-eyed scholarship;” and the diagrams with which it is 
sought to illuminate the classifications of literature fairly 
make one’s head swim. With cubes, triangles, intersect- 
ing circles, cycloids and isopathic lines, inexorably in- 
volved and manacled, we find the best of ancient and 
modern literature—Chaucer, Milton and Goldsmith an- 
notated; Scott prepared for “local examinations;” By- 
ron edited; Shelley boiled down for the use of babes; 
Wordsworth and Keats captured; Shakespeare subjected 
to phonetic and inflectional systems; and even the Bible, 
as noble a piece of prose as any tongue can boast of, 
made the torture chamber of childhood, turned into a 
task-book, a book of impositions and punishment—a cruel 
misuse at once rousing in the mind a feeling of dullness 
and depression. 

“The Classics need to be drawn more and more out of 
this scholastic isolation—rescued from this ignoble use. 
This habit should be counteracted by giving abundant 
stimulus and encouragement to their study as literature. 
In the classics, if anywhere, there is need to insist’ on a 
scholarship that will lay hold on some faculty higher than 
the memory.” 
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Illustrated Myths in Primary Schools 
IV. Minerva and Her Gift to Man. 
By GLADYs WILLIAMS, St. Louis. 


We took up the myths in sequence as much as possible. 
As we had learned and played Praethon, becoming famil- 
iar with Jupiter and his great deeds, we thought it best 
to learn of Minerva and her gift to man. 

As far as possible it is wise to have a plaster cast or 
picture of every mythical character that the children 
learn about, something that they may call their very 
own in their school home. I secured a very good me- 
dallion of Minerva and the children brought pennies for 
a twin medallion of Mars. They were very proud of their 
purchase and of the additional ornamental decoration for 
our room. 

Minerva is symbolical of everything that is good and 
pure and is a typical good fairy, rendering assistance to 
men and women in the most trivial domestic affairs, pro- 
viding rakes and ploughs for the overworked farmer, not 


forgetting the good mothers at home, but inventing fem- 
inine implements for their use in their sewing and weav- 
ing. Being most skilled in the art of weaving, herself, she 
was always ready to teach others, and, like all good fairies, 
she frowned upon and punished those who were conceited, 
selfish, or unkind. 

As Mars is mentioned we touched slightly upon his 
character, not emphasizing his cruel deeds, but spoke of 
his great strength and his rank next to Jupiter. 

The story how March was named after Mars, it being 
the first month of the Roman year, was told to the children. 

As Neptune was the god of water and Minerva’s rival 
in naming Athens, we looked at pictures showing his 
chariot and horses running over the waters and talked of 
the sea monsters who feared Neptune, whe could quiet 
storms, and rent rocks asunder. 

This myth is a short story and there is not much move- 
ment in it, but the children enjoyed it as much as any of 
the myths. 

As a result of our investigation about the olive tree,we 
had many good, original, oral, and written stories for our 
nature lesson. 

Minerva. 


Dramatized by first and second grade children. 
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Dramatis Persone. 


Minerva. 

Neptune. 

Olive tree—a little girl or boy. 
Horse—a boy. 





Neptune’s Trident. 


Position of Performers. 

— stands in front of the room with a stick for a 
wand. 

Neptune stands near her holding his trident. 

Horse—boy stands hidden behind desk ready to prance 
forth as a horse. 

Olive tree—girl, or boy, stands near Minerva ready to 
hold up her arms for the tree. 


Children Take Positions. 


Recitations by One Child or in Concert. 

Minerva is the daughter of Jupiter, king of the gods; 
her mother is Juno. She is tall and clad in full armor, 
and she took the throne which the stupid goddess Dull- 
ness had held before. 

Minerva does not love war as Mars does, but she is 
very brave in war. 

A city in Greece was to be named; Neptune and 
Minerva wanted to name it, but the gods said the one 
who made the most useful article for man should name 
the city. 

(1.) Neptune struck the ground with his trident and a 
(2.) horse sprang forth strong and noble. When (3.) 
Minerva produced the olive tree they laughed and all 
thought that Neptune had won, but the goddess told them 
that the olive tree could furnish wood for fire, for build- 
ing houses, and for making many useful articles for man; 
that the fruit could be eaten, oil used, and clothing made 
from its fiber. The gods then said that while man could 
live without horses he could not live without food, warmth, 
and shelter. So Minerva had the honor of naming the city. 

Minerva was called Pallas Athene by the Greeks; so 
the city was named Athens after her. 

Minerva was very kind and wise, and was always willing 
to help those who wished to become wise. She was called 
goddess of Wisdom. 


Gestures. 


1. Neptune strikes the floor with a large stick or tri- 
dent made by one of the boys. 

2. A boy representing a horse runs out on “all fours 
and back again out of sight. 

3. Minerva strikes the floor with a large stick and a 


” 
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girl (or boy) representing the olive tree holds up her arms 
for branches. 
Correlation of Lessons. 

Reading, writing, spelling from blackboard. 

Language—original, oral, and written stories of 
Minerva. a 

original, oral, and written stories. 

Nature lesson i" : Olive Tree Story.” 

Construction work—Made Neptune’s trident out of 
peas and sticks; when made it looked like a fork with 
three prongs. 

Drawing—Minerva’s shield from drawing on the black- 
board. 

Paper cutting—horse and olive tree. 

Weaving—wove mats out of straw (Raphia) and kin- 
dergarten mats. 

EXPAN 


Reasoning in Geography. 
By Ipa A. ELLIOTT. 


Whirlpools. 

If you desire to lay the foundation for many a sub- 
sequent lesson in geography, nature, language, and 
philosophy, go to the roadside after the next rainfall and 
watch the tiny eddies forming in the temporary wayside 
stream. See where they originate—now here, now there, 
always where the counter currents meet. They are bold, 
violent eddies when the currents are rapid and strong; 
but gentle and playful when the currents are weak. 
Sometimes they are dissipated before they are carried 
far by the stream; but sometimes they gather force and 
drift away out of sight. 

In its course to i er levels the water may strike a 
straw, the bank, or some other obstruction, and bounding 
back it meets the on-coming current. The results of the 
opposing forces contending to determine which is the 
stronger are the pretty little whirlpools, which will turn 
in the direction of, and be carried away, by the stronger 
current. 

Possibly 4 little stream flows into the larger one. No 
doubt eddies will be found where the currents of these 
two streams meet. 

You will find it profitable to visit a larger brook with 
the children, and let them there find the same forces at 
work in the formation of whirlpools. Then, to assist 
them in generalizing, visit a river with them if possible. 
Why are the eddies forming on the down stream side of 
the piers of the bridge? See how the water divides when 
it meets the obstruction! It is probably borne down- 
ward by the force of the contact, and carried forward 
and upward by the on-coming current, which meets on 
the down stream side, and whirlpools are formed: The 
inevitable result of the meeting of counter currents. 

The water of Niagara, tearing madly thru its stony 
gorge, bumps against a great rock-wall before it turns to 
flow in another direction, and is thrown back with great 
violence against the on-coming stream, and the conse- 
quence is the greatest known river whirlpool of the world. 
So violent is it that until recently no one has been able 
to pass thru it alive; so turbulent that it is impossible of 
being fathomed; so powerful that it is supposed to ro- 
tate great rocks at its bottom, which are constantly grind- 
ing its caldron deeper. 

Now go with the children, in imagination if need be, 
to Hell Gate in Long Island sound. Discover why, at 
turn of tide, so many vessels were formerly wrecked on 
the dangerous rocks in the bed of the channel; and why 
the government was willing to expend so much money in 
blasting away the rocks. 

Off the coast of Norway are the Lopoden islands, 
against which the tide breaks with such mighty force 
that, meeting behind them, the great chrybdis is formed; 
the “ Maelstrom,” of which Schiller has so beautifully 
written in the poem “The Diver.” (It is now known 
that the “Maelstrom” is nothing near so powerful or 
destructive as it was once supposed to be.) 

Find other whirlpools of large and small dimensions, 
and account for their existence. 


- ing with the origin of the wind. 
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Whirlpools of Air. 

When children have generalized on the reason for 
whirlpools of water, they can more easily understand the 
phenomenon of whirlpools of air (whirlwinds), which are 
caused in the same way; that is, by the meeting of coun- 
ter currents of air. 

Whether it be the jolly little feliow that flits about 
amid the dust and leaves of the street, or the terribly 
destructive cyclone or tornado, the cause is always the 
same: the meeting of currents from opposite direc- 
tions. 

The cause of the meeting of the currents differs with 
locality and circumstances; the causal phenomenon vary- 
But the result is al- 
ways the same: Counter currents cause a whirling move- 
ment of the air. 

Experiments with a lighted candle will exemplify how 
currents of air rush in from all directions, to take the 
place of heated and rarefied air which is rising. By 
throwing some feathers or other light material into the 
ascending current, the direction of the whirl can be eas- 
ily determined. 

When a building is burning how quickly the “wind 
springs up,” blowing with greater or less velocity ac- 
cording to the fierceness of the fire. When the fire is a 
large one it may be readily shown that the surface wind 
is from every point in the direction of the fire. It is not 
uncommon when great, fierce fires occur in pine lumber 
yards, for “fire spouts” (whirling columns of flame) to 
form, and, carried along by the prevailing wind, ignite 
everything with which they come in contact. 

The story of one great whirlwind is practically the 
story of them all. 

The Story of a Tornado. 

On a lake in Wisconsin the sun had beat down ali day, 
until a layer of air just over the surface was warmer than 
the air above it. This rarefied air remained undisturbed 
until a leaf or other object fluttered thru, ferming a 
chimney thru which the warm air might escape. The 
colder, heavier air above pushcd it toward this center; 
and as it sucked up from the surface of the lake it was 
replaced by the denser air, which in turn rushed toward 
the low pressure area with ever-increasing velocity until, 
at the meeting place great columns of water (water- 
spouts) were hurled aloft. 

This ascending column of whirling air was picked up 
by the prevailing wind, and hurled across the state carry- 
ing devastation in its path, until it finally spread out and 
became dissipated. 

Three different times have tornadoes originated over 
this lake. 

Over tlie Caribbean sea and the Gulf of Mexico, during 
the day time, there was a land breeze; but at night, at 
the turning of the wind, when the land breeze set in, a 
great whirl was developed; and being in the trade 
wind region, it was carried westward, and struck Galves- 
ton. We need not relate the horrors of that storm, for 
they are well known. 

Beginning with the tiny whirlwinds, which may be 
studied within the child’s environment, and working out- 
ward to “ the remote and related unknown,” it is not dif- 
ficult to lead him to generalize early in life, that all 
whirling winds are caused by counter currents, whether 
they be the tiny eddies that originate over the heated 
stove, or the great typhoons of the Indian ocean, which 
are most frequent at the time of the turning of the mon- 
soon, when the wind that has been blowing from the 
northern or southern hemisphere for six months is turn- 
ing about to blow the other way. It is at this time, the 
turning of the monsoons, when our equinoctial storms 
prevail. 

You may trace this law the wide world over. You may 
watch it develop in your comfortable room over the tiny 
candle, or you may analyze the great storm centers; you 
may call them by any name: water spout, sand spout, 
typhoon, cyclone, whirlwind—you will find that the cause 
of the whirling motion of water and air in nature is ever 
the same—counter currents. 

(To be continued. ) 
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American Colonial History. 


In an address discussing “A Neglected Point of View 
in American Colonial Histery” Prof. William MacDon- 
ald, of Brown university, said this before the American 
Historical Association: 


I sup that one of the most important things in histori- 
cal study is the determination of the point of view. Unless 
one is content to be merely an annalist the standpoint of the 
student or writer is pretty certain to influence in considera- 
ble measure not only his interpretation of the meaning of 
events, but also his perception and selection of events them- 
selves. What I want to do at this time is to call attention 
briefly to a point of view which, as it seems to me, has been 
quite too much and too long neglected. The history of the 
colonies is too often treated, down to the time of the Stamp 
Act, substantially as Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge treats it in his 
‘‘ Short History ’’—two chapters to each colony, one on the 
course of events, one on social characteristics at the end of 
the period. That the colonies had anything in common be- 
fore 1765, that they were anything but absolutely independ- 
ent communities shot into the continent in 1606, 1620, 1663, 
and so on, and left to themselves until England discovered 
them about the time of the Seven Years’ War, are matters 
which too often quite fail to appear. : 

What we have, as it seems to me, been too much inclined 
to ignore is the fact that the American colonies were colo- 
nies. They were not independent states, but colonial depend- 
encies of Great Britain. They were not neglected settle- 
ments in a remote new world, but valued and fe, ond regarded 
parts of the British empire. We lose sight of the all-impor- 
tant fact that the history of the colonies was largely deter- 
mined by the attitude of England towards them, and that 
there was being worked out in this country, in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, one of the most interesting 
colonial policies of modern times. My plea, in other words, 
is for the study of American colonial history primarily as the 
history, in this part of the world, of English colonial policy. 

One can read widely in the better known books without 
discovering any points of contact between the colonial admin- 
istration and the English administration. 

The adoption of English colonial policy as the point of view 
for the treatment of the earlier American period shows that 
it was the commercial aspect of American colonization that 
was most important in the view of Englishmen during the 
eighteenth century. 
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The February Snowbird brings a Message of St. Valentine.—For the February Blackboard. 
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_In the second place, the sastiee of the colonial point of 
view sets a new value on the documentary bases of colonial 
development. The charters of the colonies come to be viewed, 
not as mere articles of incorporation or patents of privilege, 
but as the ry foundations of colonial life, as colonial con- 
stitutions of fundamental significance. 


Monroe Doctrine Thru German Spectacles. 


The Monroe doctrine has come in for severe criticism 
by German newspapers, recently, on account of the delay 
in the settlement of the Venezuelan affair. 

Their sentiments are expressed by an editorial in the 
Vossische Zeitung : “ If anybody interferes to prevent Ger- 
many from bringing her debtors to book we ought to de- 
mand of them the payment of our debts. The United 
States must not prevent us taking those steps we think 
proper to assert our rights. Germany has never recog- 
nized the Monroe doctrine and probably never will. Pres- 
ident Monroe’s message is obsolete as far as it is at all — 
tangible. The South American states have not recog- 
nized the doctrine which belongs to the region of conjec- 
tural politics. It is not the intention of Germany, either, 
to recognize or to dispute it. The South American states 
are regarded here as sovereign states, and, as such, must 
pay their debts to Germany.” 

EXPAN 


It is widely hoped that the approaching fifty-seventh 
Congress will pass as a part of its work the post check 
currency bills which provide for a practical and conveni- 
ent method of sending small sums of money thru the 
mails. This method is simply an issue of currency that 
can be circulated as cash and also be safely remitted by 
mail, because when mailed it will be made payable only 
to the person whose name is written on the blank. The 
post check plan is both convenient and safe, and, being 
so, it is just what the public needs in this line. For this 
reason it is not strange that the business interests and 
the press are practically one in favor of the adoption of 

this measure. 
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Am I in the Right Place? 


If there is any one temptation stronger than another, 
with which teachers, principals, and superintendents 
contend, it is the restlessness of spirit-seeking to persuade 
them that their happiness is beckoning them from the 
land of elsewhere to fold their humble tent and fly into 
its arms. Who is there among us who has not at some 
time abandoned himself to let his soul drink in the siren’s 
song? How small one’s field becomes to one’s vision under 
the influence of those suasive strains! How often they 
allure us into the belief that “I can never do my best 
work where Iam.” The country teacher is persuaded 
that the town schools offer boundless opportunities for 
the exercise of his best strength; the teacher of the 
graded school would like to be principal or supervisor; 
the principal dreams of larger schools, or a superintend- 
ency; the superintendent searches for news of prospective 
vacancies in better-paying places. Always and forever 
elsewhere a tempting field of labor lies, with the splendor 
of its surface gloss dazzling the eyes, and blinding them 
to the opportunities of the present environment. 

It is one of the peculiarities of school work that the 
best fruits of the love and strength spent on it do not 
readily reveal themselves to the distrustful eye and often 
do not come to ripeness for many years. By inverting 
the conclusions of this observation, we can understand 
something of the enviable contentedness and even enthu- 
siasm with which the old country schoolmasters pursued 
their labors, fearing only, if aught they feared, that sick- 
ness or adversity might take them away from the place 
where they had toiled for many years and were permitted 
to bring up almost the whole population of the district. 

Of course, there is a contentment of complete satisfac- 
tion which is almost as deleterious'as complete dissatis- 
faction with oneself and one’s place in life. But the 
danger from this is apt to be overrated. Reformers of 
all times have looked upon it as their most exasperating 
enemy and the thunders of their denunciations of it have 
given it the appearance of the arch foe of humanity. 
They would almost have us believe that discontent is the 
essence of virtue. (We are dealing here not with divine 
discontent, but the very human kind which this age of 
material prosperity has made the chief route to worldly 
success.) The subject is well worth pursuing in thought. 
Miss Anna Robertson Brown in her published talk, of 
ten years since, on “ What is Worth While,” before the 
Philadelphia branch of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, put the matter into a form most inviting to 
thoughtful pondering. 

“In life, I find two things that make for discontent,” 
Miss Brown said. “One is lack of harmony with one’s 
environment. The other is dissatisfaction with one’s 
present opportunities. Of these, the first may be over- 
come; the second may be put out of one’s life. A con- 
genial environment is not one of the essentials of life; 
present opportunities, if rightly used, are as great as the 
soul need ask. Which of us can sit down at the close of 
a day and say, to-day I have done all that was in my 
power to do for humanity and righteousness? Ah, no! 
We look for large things, and forget that which is close 
at hand! To take life ‘as God gives it, not as we want 
it,’ and then make the best of it, is the hard lesson that 
life puts before the human soul to learn. 

“A great part of the strength of life,” Miss Brown 
tells us, “ consists in the degree with which we get into 
harmony with our appointed environment. So long as we 
are at war with our town, our relatives, our station, and 
our surroundings, so long will much of the force of our 
‘ives be spent uselessly, aimlessly. A good way to get 
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into harmony with one’s environment is to try to under- 
stand it first, and then begin to adapt ourselves to it, so 
far as may be possible. We can never work well while 
there is friction in our lives, nor gain in our work that 
‘beauty which is born of power, and the sympathy which 
is born of love’ of which Ruskin speaks. 

“Let us say, God put me among these scenes, these 
people, these opportunities, these duties. He is neither 
absent-minded norincompetent. This is exactly the place 
He means me to be in, the place I am capable of filling: 
there is no mistake. My life is in its proper setting.” 

And since we have quoted one woman, let us add two 
lines of another, of Carlotta Perry, who gave wings to 
the thought in these words: 


“Patience, oh Soul! from a little field 
There cometh often a gracious yield.” 


BPN 


At the recent meeting of the departmental presidents 
of the National Educational Association at Boston it was 
voted that at the coming convention the main speeches 
shall be limited to twenty minutes and the speeches in the 
discussion to seven or eight minutes. 


The advisory board of congresses and conventions for 
the Louisiana Purchase exposition at St. Louis, suggests 
the appropriation of $150,000 for defraying the expenses 
of educational conventions. This money will be given by 
the St. Louis Fair Association. A committee, consisting 
of Professor Newcombe, of Johns Hopkins university, 
Professor Miinsterberg, of Harvard university, and Pro- 
fessor Small, of the University of Chicago, will draw up 
the plans for the correlation of the work of organizing 
the work of the educational congresses and assemblies. 


According to reports from the University of Chicago 
the new system of segregation recently inaugurated is 
working smoothly, and, according to the authorities, there 
is no visible sign of any change. 


The public library of Somerville, Mass., has taken a 
step toward making the Sunday school library of some 
literary and educational value. In the last annual report 
of the librarian, Sam Walter Foss, the distribution of 
books by the public library to the libraries of the Sunday 
schools was advocated. The public library has now de- 
cided to supply books to all Sunday schools, Protestant 
or Catholic, in Somerville, which may desire such service. 
These books can be selected by any person or persons 
designated by the respective schools. Any number de- 
sired up to one hundred may be selected and retained for 
one month. The only demands on the schools are the 
reasonable ones that they pay express charges and be held 
responsible for damage done to the books. 


The six oared shell in which President Eliot and Alex- 
ander Agassiz rowed in 1858 has been given to the Har- 
vard union. With the aid of the shell this crew was in- 
vincible, and the combination literally made a revolution 
in rowing methods. 


Johns Hopkins university is free from debt, contrary 
impressions notwithstanding. 


An Oklahoma teacher gives this description of an av- 
erage school-house in the young state, which, we hope, is 
not quite true to nature, tho it does picture some very 
real school habitations to be found in the country: “The 
house consists of four walls, a floor, and a roof. It is 
oblong and has windows on both sides to ruin the pu- 
pils’ eyes, and, incidentally, to look better from the out- 
side. The ceiling is made low; there is but a single door. 
Wraps are hung upon nails at the rear of the wall while 
the dinner-pails are placed upon the floor. In the dark- 
est corner of the room may be found a single water-pail 
and a solitary drinking-cup. The pupils use their desks 
for lunch-tables because their only alternative is the 
ground outside. This description represents the average 
school building, not the exception. 
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The School as a Settlement. 


Something may be predicted of the school by observing 
the evolution of the church. It is not many years since 
that it was considered a church had fulfilled its mission 
if the doors were thrown open at ten o’clock on Sunday 
morning and closed again at twelve; meanwhile the 
clergyman had offered two prayers, read a discourse fif- 
teen or twenty minutes long, and the choir had sung 
three hymns. 

The change that has taken place is more apparent 
probably in St. George’s church (Episcopalian) than in any 
other in this city. The statistics cannot be given 
here; Dr. Rainsford has just finished twenty years of 
service, and all admire and applaud the Christian activity 
and earnest effort to do good that has been aroused. 

The noticeable thing is the co-operation of the people 
with the rector; they (at least a great many) work as 
hard as he does. St. George’s is far more than a place 
where two sermons a week are preached; it is a 
center for Christian activity on the part of the rector 
and several hundred earnest men and women. There is 
scarcely any form of work omitted that will benefit those 
who gather there. 

The effect, as it seems to the student of the move- 
ment, is to fit those who assemble to receive benefit 
from the preaching. A man who is engaged in some 
good work will get a benefit from preaching that is im- 
possible for the ordinary listener. 

This line of thought could be continued to some length, 
but the reader has become anxious to know how this 
touches the school. The church before this effort to 
make it an “institution” occupied a position similar to 
that the school did, not many years ago. The doors 
were thrown open at 8:30 in the morning, youth as- 
sembled, and lessons in reading, writing, etc., followed. 
Instead of there being an irresistible attraction in acquiring 
these arts, it was found needful to pass laws enforcing 
attendance and compelling youth to possess what, it 
would seem, they or their parents should know was of in- 
estimable value. 

After a time it was determined that besides reading 
and writing there should be industrial training in the 
schools. There are some readers who will remember the 
earnestness with which THE JOURNAL advocated this fur- 
ther step in the evolution of the school; and the persist- 
ent objection made by the teachers mainly on the ground 
that they could not teach the subjects already in the 
course. 

The case is recalled of a woman principal who opposed 
the teaching of sewing, until she found three churches 
in the vicinity of her school had large classes in this 
branch on Saturday mornings, and no compulsory 
measures were needed to get a large attendance. This 
led to a new view of the matter, and teaching in sewing 
was introduced in that school. And, it may be added, 
the churches continue to have as large classes as be- 
fore. 

The question will force itself upon the thinking teacher, 
“Ts there not a further step needed in the evolution of 
the school?” Valuable as are the arts of reading and 
writing, ought not more to be done for our youth in the 
school? One of the most interesting reports laid on 
the editor’s table is that of the Social Settlement con- 
ducted by Mr. Jacob A. Riis. He and his associates 
found a field wholly untilled, and they have accomplished 
a wonderful work. 

Cannot there be such a thing as a School Settlement? 
Cannot the principal and his associates plan for (1) the 
benefit of the former graduates of the school? These 
ought not to be left straggling along in life’s pathway ; 
many of them would like to pursue studies for one or 
two evenings in the week. (2) The parents might be 
met for acquaintance. In some cases the “ Monthly 


Tea-Drinking,” has become a very interesting feature; 
the older girls undertaking all the details. 

This is not at all urged on the ground of charity; it is 
proposed as part of the great scheme of beneficenc, 
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which the school stands for. And it is predicted that 
in twenty-five years the schools of the large cities will 
stand on this newer and broader basis. 


PIN 
Death of E-.dward Conant. 


We learn with sorrow of the death of Edward Conant, 
the grand old. educator of Vermont. He was for many 
years the principal of the Randolph state normal school 
and was undoubtedly the best known educator in Vermont. 
Born in Pomfret, Vt., May 10, 1829, and educated at 
Thetford academy and Dartmouth college, he left the 
latter institution in his junior year, to engage in teaching. 
For three years he was principal of the Royalton academy 
and one year principal of the Burlington high school. In 
1861 he became principal of the Orange county grammar 
school at Randolph, which was changed to a state normal 
school in 1867. Mr. Conant remained at the head of 
this school until his death, except for a period of six 
years, when he was state superintendent of education, 
and two years principal of the Johnson state normal 
school. During all these years, Mr. Conant was promi- 
nently identified with educational matters, taking an ac- 
tive interest in the teachers’ associations and forwarding 
school legislation. 

He prepared three text-books, a “Drill Book in Eng- 
lish,” the “ Vermont Geography, History, and Civil Gov- 
ernment,” and the “ Vermont Historical Reader.” 

Middlebury college gave him the honorary degree of 
A.M. in 1866, and the University of Vermont honored 
him in a similar way in 1867. 

Last August, his former pupils and graduates gathered 
at the old normal school during “Old Home Week” to 
render homage to the man for his work and worth. The 
occasion was a day to be remembered in the history of 
Randolph. Several hundred graduates assembled from 
all sections of the country and enjoyed a day of addresses, 
papers, and poems. A purse of $500 was given to Mr. 
Conant at the time, with the love and affection of his 
devoted followers. 

Mr. Conant has not been in vigorous health since he 
was thrown from a trolley car while attending the Pan- 
American fair at Buffalo a year ago last summer, tho he 
has kept the principalship of the school and has been able 
to do considerable work. He attended church services 
morning and evening on Sunday, January 4, and retired 
in usual health. He was found dead in his bed the next 
morning, January 5. 

No man in the state will be more sincerely mourned 
and missed by people in all walks of life for years to come 
than will Mr. Conant. 


EXPN 
City Play Centers. 

At present there are nineteen play centers in New 
York eight having been opened on January 5—three in 
Brooklyn and five in Manhattan. The report of the su- 
perintendent of play centers, Miss E. E. Whitney, shows 
that the average attendance for December at each of the 
eleven centers was 4,227 and fifty-five teachers were em- 
ployed. The aggregate attendance was 97,268 during 
the month, and the total cost was $2,728, or three cents 
per night. Miss Whitney says of the work: 

“The possibilities in this evening work are enormous. 
The work, however, is peculiar, its characteristics being 
freedom and individuality. The teacher cannot afford to 
adhere torules. If those who attend the centers feel 
that they are compelled to follow certain lines of work, 
and that they are in a real school, the purpose of the 
center is defeated.” 

The Pensioning of College Professors. 

According to Pres. J. G. Schurman, of Cornell uni- 
versity, the retirement plan for college professors at 
seventy, just introduced at that institution, is a success. 
He says: “The delicate question of getting rid of pro- 
fessors after they have become burdened with years, has 
been solved at Cornell, where after seventy years of age 
they are made professors emeritus. The welding to- 
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gether of the faculty mempers that has followed this 
plan is worth far more than the money taken from the 
college funds to take care of these venerable professors. 


Trained Teachers Wanted in Nebraska. 


The committee on country schools ef the Nebraska 
State Teachers’ Association has prepared a report des- 
cribing the most pressing need of the country school, 
which is properly trained teachers. “It is strange,” 
says the report, “that the state of Nebraska has done 
practically nothing to supply teachers for its schools. 
This weakness in the school system has been recognized 
by every state superintendent for the last eighteen years, 
and all have repeatedly urged the ,legislature to provide 
liberal means for training teachers. Yet nothing has 
been done. 

“ Eighty per cent. or more of our teaching material 
comes from the high schools. To fit for the university 
was and continues to be the chief object and excuse for 
the existence of the high school. It is acollege prepara- 
tory school, pure and simple. All other interests have 
been and continue to be ignored. The fact that it is 
a completing school, and that ninety-five per cent. of the 
children that come within its radius complete their edu- 
cation there, matters not; that it is the only normal 
training school for eighty per cent. of new teachers— 
the teachers of 175,000 children, has been and continues 
to be ignored. 

“The ehief need of the country school is teachers. 
We do not ask for normal graduates. But we do ask 
for those who at least are thoro and accurate in their 
knowledge of the subject matter of the subjects they 
must teach, and who have some knowledge of school 
management and the art of teaching. This the high 
schools could give us if they were manned by men pre- 
pared for the work and were not straining every nerve 
under the burden of college preparatory courses of study. 
It is contended that it is not the province of the high 
school to do normal training. We would call your atten- 
tion to the fact that about seventy per cent. of high 
school graduates attempt to teach and they have as 
much right to demand that their district fit them for 
work, as the one or two per cent. have to be partly and 
poorly fitted for college. Besides there is no other place 
where this large body of young people can be trained for 
this important work. If the teaching force in Nebraska 
is to be improved, it must be done by changing the con- 
ditions.” 


A German Educational Exhibit. 


The memorandum of the German Ministry of the In- 
terior upon the German exhibit at the St. Louis Exposi- 


tion contains the following paragraph concerning their 


educational exhibit. 


The United States government lays special es upon an 
exhibition of the German educational system. St. Louis is 
the first exposition where one of the principal buildi will 
be devoted to education. The Prussian Educational adminis- 
tration, therefore, proposes to send a full exhibit of univer- 
sity, technological, and agricultural institutions, in which all 
the scientific departments will be represented. Within the 
limits of such an exhibit we can show to good effect our fine 
mechanical and optical industry. Our scientific literature is 
not approached by that of any other nation, and, finally, our 
model collections of agricultural and manufactured products 
serve purposes of instruction. The immenge sums of money 
spent every year in the United States for scientific purposes 
guarantee, not only an ideal, but particularly a commercial 
success. 





In the annual report of President Remsen, of Johns 
Hopkins university, it is stated that “the demand for 
university teachers has increased markedly in the last few 
years and the supply of properly qualified men does not 
appear to have kept pace with the demand.,’ 


The Nebraska Public Library Commission has centered 
its attention, in addition to the establishment of public 
libraries, upon the school libraries of the state. In order 
that money may not be lavishly or aimlessly spent in pro- 
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curing new books the commission has distributed to every 
county school superintendent in the state a copy of a 
graded list of books. The value of this list has already 
made itself felt in considerable savings. 


Rome has now a school of commerce, whose curriculum 
includes banking, bookkeeping, commercial geography, 
freights and transports, Customs laws, labor regulations, 
political economy, English, French, and German lan- 
guages. Other foreign languages are optional. 


Over eleven hundred log school-houses are still in use in 
Tennessee. These sorry structures are poorly furnished, 
the teachers are poor, and the term lasts but a short time. 
These spared monuments of an age long past are still 
used, from the general lack of money, to provide better 
things in the schools. 


The Chinese students, who have been prevented from 
coming to Oberlin college for over a year by the Chinese 
exclusion act, are to be admitted to this country by a 
special arrangement with the national government. 


English socialists have recently published a little text- 
book of sixteen pages presenting socialistic doctrines in 
language suited to the minds of children for use in 
schools. 


The amount of the annual state aid to Wisconsin com- 
mon schools aggregates this year $1,681,626 as against 
$1,639,625 last year. The money for this state aid is de- 
rived from the assessment of one mill on every dollar of 
taxable property in the state. This sum is apportioned 
according to the number of children of school age—be- 
tween four and twenty years old—in each district. There 
were 752,609 persons of school age in the state last year. 
In spite of the careful system of collecting and appor- 
tioning this tax some of the older counties annually con- 
tribute more than they receive. 


A good many of those who hastened to the Philip- 
pines to teach school have wished themselves ba. k again 
in America. Here is one. The teacher at Batanga 
whipped a Filipino boy and his parents complained to the 
judge (a Filipino) who sentenced the teacher to fifteen 
days imprisonment! We shall find it will not be so easy 
to civilize those “little brown men.” We surmise Sen- 
ator Hoar will not sympathize with the teacher; we do. 


President J. N. Wilkinson, of the Kansas State Nor- 
mal school at Emporia, Kansas, wants the state legisla- 
ture to authorize the employment of more instructors by 
the institution under his charge. The classes at pres- 
ent are too large and with the present force the demand 
for trained teachers in Kansas cannot be supplied. 


During last year there were 430,004 teachers in 249,- 
969 public school buildings in the United States. 


There is considerable discussion in Chicago at present 
over the spread of disease by the pencils used in the 
schools. This matter was thoroly gone over by the 
board of education some time ago, but nothing definite 
ever came of it. The present agitators hope to be able 
to induce the board to provide a separate box for the 
pencils of each child. 


The Chicago board of education have decided to insert 
in their by-laws the term “woman” for “lady;” it will 
be “woman teacher” instead of “ lady teacher,” as here- 
tofore. The term lady has been considerably overdone. 
the advertisements call for “salesladies” and “ shop 
ladies.” The elevator men are heard to say, “ Yes, lady,” 
and “No, lady;” it is thought to be more complimentary 
than “madame.” There have been those who objected 
to the term “woman,” answering tartly, “I’d have you 
know, sir, I’m a lady.” It is yet to be seen what the 
female teachers in Chicago will do in the premises; if 
they prefer to be called “lady teachers” the board will 
have to acquiesce; we think that will be their prefer- 


ence. 
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New Zealand Superannuation Schemes—A Comparison. 


(THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is indebted to the New Zealand Schoolmaster, for November, 1902, for 


THE POLICE PROVIDENT FUND. 


THE FUND. — 
(1) The moneys in the Police Reward 
Fund, under ‘‘ The Police Force Act, 


(2) All fines and penalties and other 
moneys which under ‘‘The Police 
Force Act, 1886,’’ are directed to be 
paid into the Police Reward Fund; 

(3) Contributions from members as here- 
inafter provided; 

(4) All sums paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund by the Colonial Treasurer to 
meet any deficiency; 

(5) All other moneys paid into the Fund 
as portion thereof, including all ac- 
cumulations of interest on moneys 
belonging to the fund. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM MEMBERS. — 

(1) 5 per cent. if his age is not more than 
30 years at the time when the first 
contribution becomes payable; 

(2) 64 per cent. if his age is then more 
than 30 but not more than 40 years; 

(3) 8 per cent. if his age is then more 
than 40 but not more than 50 years; 

(4) 10 per cent. if his age is then more 
than 50 years. 


BENEFITS. 

(1) Every member who, with the consent 
or by the direction of the Minister, 
retires from the Police Force being 
medically unfit for duty, shall receive 
such benefits as his length of service 
warrants: 

(a) For less than 5 years’ service, a 
refund of his contributions to the 


fund; 
For from 5 to 15 years’ service, 
one month’s pay for each full 
year’s service, total not to ex- 
ceed 12 months’ pay; 
For not less than 15 years’ ser- 
vice, an annual allowance of ?; 
of a year’s pay for each year’s 
service, total not to exceed 2§ of 
a year’s pay. 
Any member whose length of service 
is not less than 25 years, and whose 
age is not less than 60, may retire 
after 3 months’ notice, and shall be 
entitled to receive an annual allow- 
ance as computed in the last sub- 
section above. 
In case of a member who becomes 
medically unfit for duty owing to in- 
juries received in execution of his 
duty, the Board may grant him an 
annual allowance not exceeding 3 of 
a year’s pay. 
If a member dies from injuries re- 
ceived in the execution of his duty, 
the Board may grant his widow an 
annual allowance of £18 and 5s. per 
week for each child until the child at- 
tains the age of 14 years. 

(5) If a member dies from any other 
cause the Board may grant his widow 
and infant children a sum not exceed- 
ing his total contributions to the Fund. 

(6) If a member is dismissed the Board 
may grant him a sum not exceedin: 
1 of his total contributions to the Fund. 

(7) if a member of from 10 to 25 years’ 
service voluntarily resigns from the 
Force, he shall ke entitled to receive 
j of his contribution to the Fund. 

(8) In every case where retiring allow- 
ance is computed on basis of pay, 
such pay shall be the average either 
of the 5 years or of the 7 years next 

receding his retirement. 

(9) In no case shall any money granted 
under this Act be assigned, trans- 
ferred, or alienated from the grantee, 
or be subject to ‘‘The Bankruptcy 
Act, 1892.’’ 
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this excellent and interesting summary. ) 


THE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS SuUPER- |! 
ANNUATION FUND. 


The moneys now in the Railway Ser- 
vants’ Fund; 

All fines and penalties which would here-. 
after be payable to such last-men- 
tioned Fund but for the passing of 
this Act; 


Contributions from members; 5 


aid out of the Consolidated 

y the Colonial Treasurer to 
meet any deficiency; 

Interest from time to time accruing from 
investment of the Fund, as herein- 
after provided. 


All sums 


3 per cent. if his age is not more than 30 
years at the time when the first con- 
tribution becomes payable; 

5 per cent. if his age then exceeds 30 
years, but does not exceed 40 years; 

7 per cent. if his age then exceeds 40 
years, but does not exceed 50 years; 

10 per cent. if his age then exceeds 50 
years. 


(1) No ye me shall be made out of the 
Fund before April 1st, 1903. 

(2) Every contributor who retires, being 
medically unfit for duty, shall re- 
ceive an annual allowance as men- 
tioned below. 

Every contributor, whose length of 
service is not less than 40 years or 
whose age is not less than 60, may 
retire after 3 months’ notice, and 
shall be entitied to receive an annual 
allowance computed as follows: 

For every year of service ;; of his 
annual rate of pay, but in no case 
shall the total yearly allowance ex- 
ceed 2 of such annual rate of pay: 

Provided that the Board may ex- 
tend the provisions of this section to 
any case where the contributor’s ser- 
vice is not less than 35 years, but 
does not amount to 40 years. 

If any contributor voluntarily retires 
before becoming entitled to retiring 
allowance under this Act, he shall be 
entitled to a refund of the total 
amount contributed without interest 
together with any compensation to 
which he is entitled under Section 76 
3 . The Government Railways Act, 
If any contributor dies before becom- 
ing entitled to any retiring allowance, 
there shall be paid to his legal per- 
sonal representatives the whole 
amount actually contributed by him 
to the Fund, without interest, to- 
gether with any compensation as 
above. 

But if a contributor dies leaving a 
wife or children, then there shall be 
paid to his widow during widowhood, 
the annual sum of £18, with 5s. per 
week for each child until the child 
attains the age of 14 years. 

In no case shall any money granted 
under this Act be assigned, trans- 
ferred, or alienated from the grantee, 
or be subject to ‘‘The Bankruptcy 
Act, 1892.”’ 
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TEACHERS’ SUPERANNUATION. 


Contributions from members;* 


Moneys paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund by the Colonial Treasurer to 
meet any deficiency; 

Interest from time to time accruing from 
investment of the Fund, as herein- 
after provided. 


5 per cent. if his age is not more than 30 
years when the first contribution be- 
comes payable; 

6 per cent. if his age then exceeds 30, but 
does not exceed 35; 

63 per cent. if his age then exceeds 35, 
but does not exceed 40. 

8 percent. if his age then exceeds 40, 
but does not exceed 45; 

9 per cent. if his age then exceeds 45, 
but does not exceed 50; 

10 per cent. if his age then exceeds 50 
years. 


(1) No cern shall be made before 
April 1, 1908. 

(2) Every contributor having contributed 

for not less than 5 years who retires 

being medically unfit for duty, shall 
receive an annual allowance as men- 
tioned below. 

Every male contributor, whose length 

of service is not less than 35 years 

and whose age is not less than 60 

years, also every female contributor 

whose length of service is not less 
than 24 years, and whose age is not 

less than 50 years, may retire after 3 

months’ notice, and shall receive 

from the Fund an annual allowance 
computed as follows:— 

For every year of service for the 

male ,;, for the female ,; of the 
average annual salary received dur- 
ing the last 10 years preceding re- 
tirement, but in no case shall the 
total yearly allowance exceed } of 
such annual rate of salary. 
If any contributor dies before becom- 
ing entitled to any retiring allow- 
ance, there shall be paid to y legal 
personal representatives the whole 
amount actually contributed by him, 
without interest. 
But if such contributor dies leaving 
a wife, then there shall be paid to 
his widow during widowhood an an- 
nual sum not exceeding £30; but in 
no case shall the total payments ex- 
ceed the total amount of the contri- 
bution paid to the Fund, unless the 
said contributor has contributed for 
not less than 10 years. 
If any contributor voluntarily retires 
before becoming entitled to a retir- 
ing allowance, or is dismissed, he 
shall be entitled to a refund of 
whole amount contributed, but with- 
out interest. 

The grantee may, on retirement, 

elect to accept a sum equal to the 

total amount of his contribution in 
lieu of a retiring allowance. 

(10) In no case shall any money granted 
under this Act be in any way as- 
signed, transferred or alienated from 
the grantee, or be subject to ‘‘ The 
Bankruptcy Act, 1892.’’ 
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*N.B, Male members who have contributed to 
the Fund during 35 years and female members 
who have contributed for 25 years, shall be en- 
titled toall the benefits of the Fund without 
further contribution. 
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The Busy World. 


The figures of the foreign commerce of the United 
States, which have just been completed by the treasury 
bureau of statistics, indicate a phenomenal activity among 
the manufacturers, and exportations quite as large as 
could be expected in view of the crop shortage of last 
year. Nearly all of the staple articles required for use 
in manufacturing, with the single exception of india 
rubber, show a marked increase in importations. 


Importations of iron and steel are larger this year 
than at any time during the past decade. The import 
figures of the treasury bureau of statistics show that 
these importations are double those of last year and are 
larger than any year since 1891. In practically every 
class of articles the figures of this year show an increase 
both in quantity and value. 


The government of Quebec is becoming seriously 
alarmed at the rapid destruction of its forests to supply 
American paper mills. Seven thousand cords of pulp 
wood are exported to the United States every day. 
Canada thus supplies seventy-nine per cent. of the entire 
pulp wood imported by this country. If this continues 
the prosperity of Quebec will be seriously impaired and 
it seems certain that some steps will be taken to prevent 
this continued wholesale destruction. 


The Murray System of Telegraphy. 


Mr. Donald Murray, an Australian journalist, has 
brought out a new system of telegraphy by which, 
according to the British Printer, the message to be 
transmitted is placed before an operator working what 
appears to be a typewriter having the usual lettered and 
figured keys, its speed depending upon the operator’s 
ability. A half-inch paper tape passing thru the machine 
is dotted with punctures representing letters and words. 
This tape is fed into the telegraphic transmitter, where 
it is signaled to its destination at the rate of 160 words 
a minute. By the ordinary duplex system this may be 
increased to 300 a minute, and overa distance of a thous- 
and miles a rate of at least 100 words can be maintained. 
At the receiving office as the punctured tape flows out it 
is carried into a machine worked by hand, and the mes- 
sage, printed in clear’ type upon the ordinary telegraph 
forms, is ready for delivery. The receiving instrument 
works with extraordinary rapidity, the punctures, repre- 
senting letters and spelling out words, being made at 
top speed at the rate of eighty a second, or 4,800 a 
minute. At this speed, as might be imagined, several 
clerks are required to collect the tape and turn its sym- 

-bols into plain print, while at the transmitting end three 
extra fast typists are kept going puncturing and feeding 
in the tape. 


Discoveries of 1902. 


Two discoveries have been made during the past year 
which are valuable in the study of art and archeology. 
The first of these was the finding of a temple to the god- 
dess Astarte, the Ashtoreth of the Old Testament. This 
was found ina mound on the road between Jaffa and 
Jerusalem, on the site of the ancient town Gezer, which 
the Pharaoh of Solomon’s time captured and gave to his 
daughter. She was the Egyptian princess whom Solo- 
mon married in pursuit of a policy to strengthen his 
country by foreign alliances. This temple undoubtedly 
reaches back to the period of the Amorites and is an ex- 
cellent illustration of the state of their art and archi- 
tecture. 

The second discovery was in a cave of limestone for- 
mation near Tayar, France, which has been found to 
contain on its walls a long series of figures of animals of 
a former epoch which throw new light on the early men 
of Europe. These drawings are in a long, narrow cave, 
400 feet from the mouth, extending back 300 feet to the 
back of the cavern in an irregular frieze. The drawings 


have all been photographed with the aid of electricity. 
They are in the same style as the carvings on horn, bone, 
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and flint found in other caves of France. The latter are 
usually portable works of art but in this case we have an 
extensive series carved on the calcareous sides of the cav- 
ern and preserved for unknown spaces of time by the 
lime carried down by water over the walls. No less than 
fourteen incised drawings of the mammoth are on the 
walls, differing in size and hairiness, some being appar- 
parently without any hair. A new species of horse ap- 
pears, an animal with a small head, fine nose, and delicate 
form. What is more important still is the fact that 
some of these horses are depicted with a halter or cord 
attached to the head and with bundles on their backs. 
This discovery is of great importance, for it proves that 
the cave dwellers used the horse as a beast of burden as 
well as for food. 


New York State Electrical Laboratory. 


The commission appointed by Governor Odell to in- 
quire into the necessity for establishing a State Electri- 
cal laboratory in connection with the Union college in 
Schenectady recommends an appropriation of $275,000 
for buildings and electrical equipments. The‘ object of 
the laboratory is to provide authoritative information on 
questions of electrical science and an official standard for 
electrical measuring instruments and apparatus and 
standards for electric wiring of buildings for the protec- 
tion of municipalities and the general public in the usejof 
electrical energy. 

Germany has such an institution and all the countries 
accept its standards, even the General Electric Company 
at Schenectady availing itself of the work of that labor- 
atory. If this institution is established in Schenectady, 
which is the seat of the manufacture of electrical appar- 
atus in this country, it is expected that it will be to this 
country what the German laboratory is to European coun- 
tries. 

The capital employed in this field in this state aggre- 
gates $1,680,590,290. The capital employed by electric 
railroads and electric light and power stations and tele- 
graph and telephone companies is $1,462,615,595, and by 
companies engaged in the manufacture of electrical appar- 
atus, $217,974,695. The General Electric Company has 
signified its willingness, if this state laboratory is estab- 
lished in connection with Union college, to permit its 
students the full run of its big electrical plant there and 
to aid the institution in every way in its power. Now 
many colleges which have a department of electrical en- 
gineering send such classes to the General Electric works 
for one or two weeks at a time for practical instruction. 

It is the intention of those behind the scheme to estab- 
lish the State laboratory to have Union college in return 
grant 150 free state scholarships a year, one for each 
Assembly district, so that the benefits of the laboratory 
will be within the reach of all. It is expected that the 
tuition fees from the students of this new branch of 
Union college will pay the annual fixed charges of the 
laboratory. 
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General debil'ty—failure of the strength to do and the power to en- 
dure—is cured by the great tonic—Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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New York City and Vicinity. 


The dinner, of the Male Teachers’ 
Association, will be at Hotel Marlborough, 
Broadway and 36th street, Jan. 17, 1903, 
at six o’clock. ‘‘ Education and Citizen- 
ship’’ will be discussed by Chancellor 
McCracken, Prof. W. F. Gordy, Prof. A. 
M. Wright, Dr. Walter L. Hervey, and 
others. 

New York university has engaged Prof. 
John F. Reigart, until recently superin- 
tendent of the ethical culture schools, to 
continue the work of Prof. Edward R. 
Shaw in the course of principles of educa- 
tion until the end of the present term. 


It is proposed to amend the by-laws of 
the board of education so as to permit 
the appointment of two new examining 
physicians. 

It is probable that the old board of 
trustees of Erasmus Hall academy, which 
deeded the aa = trust to the city, 
will demand of the board of estimate the 
erection of a new building on the site. 
They claim the city is obliged to do this 
under the terms of the transfer. 

A proposition has been made by Com- 
missioner of Corrections Hines, to have 
the board of education operate a ~—_ 
class school for juvenile offenders in the 
city prisons. 

The board of estimate has granted 
$600,000 to the College of the City of 
New York for beginning the work on the 
new buildings. The remainder of $2,100, - 
000 will be appropriated as the wor 
pro sses. It is expected to have the 

uildings ready for use by the end of this 
year. 

Columbia university is offering a course 
on the history of China, by Prof. Fried- 
rich Hirth. 

One of the lines of activity which will 
result from the agreement for co-opera- 
tion between the Alliance Francaise, of 
New York, and Columbia university will 
be the examination of candidates for cer- 
tification as teachers of French, similar 
to that of the University of France. 

The New York Botanical garden has 
received the reports of two of the expe- 
ditions it sent out last year. Thru the 
liberality of George W. Perkins, of New 
York, an expedition was sent to Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland. Here were 
secured 12,000 specimens of over 2,000 
species of plants, one-third of them being 
marine plants. 

The expedition sent to the north of 
Montana also did much for scientific bot- 
any. Many Alpine forms of plants were 
discovered. Ample statistics were se- 
cured establishing the variation of plant 
life caused by temperature and latitude, 
and of the general vertical distribution 
of flora. 

The Midland Electric railroad of Staten 
Island will run every other car during 
the morning hours at the opening of the 
schools, for the benefit of school chil- 
dren. 

A new parochial school is to be erected 
on Ninety-first street at a cost of $100,- 
000. The building will be four stories in 
height, with a front of granite, brick, 
and terra cotta, the frontage being 100 
feet. In the rear part of the structure 
there will be a large auditorium. 

Dist. Supt. John H. Haaren is to take 
up the course on ‘‘ Principles and Methods 
of Education,’’ in connection with the 
Institute of Pedagogy of the Catholic 
university. The intention is to make 
the course a practical one for the public 


school teachers of the city. 


It is probable that the board of esti- 
mate will approve an appropriation of 
$250,000 for the establishment of play 
centers on the sites of Union, Catherine, 
Clinton, and Tompkins markets. 


The committee on supplies will request 





to be allowed to award the printing con- 
tract to other than the lowest bidder. 


At the meeting of the New York sec- 
tion of the American Chemical Society, 
on January 9, the Nichols medal for the 
year was awarded to Dr. E. B. Voorhees, 
director of the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station, for valuable work in 
agricultural chemistry. 


The — of public school No. 166, in 
West Highty-ninth street, are to publish 
a paper, to be called The Eagle. The 
first issue will appear this month. 

In an address before the Educational 
Alliance on Jan. 4, Supt. Maxwell said 
that ‘‘the very crowding in tenement 
houses serves some good purpose in that 
it enables the common schools to reach 
the masses of the foreign children as 
never could be if they were scattered 
over a large territory. It is in the 
massing of children in the large cities,”’ 
he said, ‘‘that the schoolmasters find 
their greatest opportunity. Thereare,’’ 
he went on ‘‘two parts to the educa- 
tion of children. Oneis to prepare them 
for earning a livelihood and the other is 
to lay bare before their inquiring eyes 
nature and culture, and prepare them to 
perform their duties as parents and as 
good citizens. We are wrong in not 
giving enough attention to the first part 
of their education. To give men and 
women refined tastes without the means 


k of gratifying them is to place great 


temptations in their way.’’ 


The Bronx schools are to be renum- 
bered in order that the numbers may run 
regularly. The schools in the boroughs 
of Manhattan and the Bronx were num- 
bered together but as they are now en- 
tirely separated, there is no reason for 
the old numbering to remain. 

At P. S. No. 105, Manhattan, instruc- 
tion in Venetian ironwork, basketry, and 
chair caning has been introduced. Book 
binding will be added assoon as ateacher 
can be procured. 

New recreation centers have been 
opened in Manhattan at P. S. No. 8, 53, 
and 105; in Brooklyn at P. S. No. 53, 25, 
and 117. 

Thomas E. Bussey, private secretary 
of Dr. Maxwell, has been transferred to 
a clerkship in the superintendent’s office. 


The special commissioner of the Argen- 
tine Republic to examine the educational 
systems of the United States, Great Bri- 
tain and Germany, James H. Fitz Simon, 
has offered the principalship of the nor- 
mal school, to be organized by the Ar- 
gentine Republic at Rosario, to Prin. Al- 
bert Shiels, of P. S. No. 40. Dr. Shiels 
was at one time assistant cashier of the 
Panama railroad, and later Mexican con- 
sul and British pro-consul at Panama, 
where he learned Spanish. Until two 
years ago he was principal of the Woos- 
ter street school. 


Legally Unjustifiable Reduction. 

An important school decision has been 
made by the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court in the case of Katharine 
R. Callahan, a teacher in Brooklyn. In 
June, 1900, she was appointed to a sixth 
grammar grade. In September the prin- 
cipal placed her in the fourth grammar 
i at a salary of $150 per year less. 

he court held that she was entitled to 
the sixth grade position, and that it was 
‘the intention of the legislature that a 
public school teacher appointed here 
should continue to occupy his er her posi- 
tion as such during good behavior and com- 
petency.’’ Reductionis really ‘‘a removal 
from the position occupied, accompanied 
by appointment to a lower position. Such 
a reduction, involving as it does here, a de- 
crease in compensation, cannot be deemed 
a reassignment.”’ 





Evening School Positions. 

The Supreme Court has handed down a 
decision which practically declares ap- 
pointments to evening schools prior to 
the new charter absolutely permanent. 

The case was that of James Cusack, 
formerly principal of the evening high 
school, No. 3, in Brooklyn. The board 
of education divided the sexes into two 
schools, and failed to reappoint Mr. Cu- 
sack. He applied for a writ compelling 
the board to reinstate him. This writ is 
now’ issued and similar action is ordered 
in the parallel case of W. J. O’Leary, 
formerly principal of another evening 
high school. The board of education 
will appeal from this decision. If it is 
upheld all former evening school appoint- 
ments are permanent and much confusion 
will result. 


Industrial Training of Girls. 


Miss Annie L. Jessup, superintendent 
of domestic art in the New York public 
schools, says in the The Tribune that it 
would be a revelation to many citizens 
of New York to see what is being done 
in the evening schools, especially in 
teaching working girls how to help them- 
selves in the matter of dress. Inthe 
night schools, she explains, the aim is 
not the teaching of atrade. Itis to give 
each student a certain amount of knowl- 
edge which willnot only enable her to be 
self-helpful, but will teach her the rela- 
tion of domestic art to the economies of 
the world and bring into practical use a 
knowledge of line, form, color, style, and 
fabric. \ 

The work begins with a simple system 
of drafting, then the student works on 
models and later on more elaborate ma- 
terials. The board of education fur- 
nishes all the material for practice. 

In the day schools the children, after 
drafting their patterns to a scale, make 
all kinds of garments. In addition small 
looms are now being procured for work 
in classes, which will give each child an 
opportunity to weave a piece of cloth for 
herself. Repairing and mending form an 
important part of the course, and many 
of the patches made are marvels of neat- 
ness and accuracy, while some of the 
pieces of mending are wonders of woven 
warp and woof. 


The People’s University. 


The free lectures under the auspices of 
the board of education were resumed on 
Jan. 5, with a new series. Particular 
attention is being paid to music. The 
lectures are illustrated by songs and ex- 
planations of the origin of music, inclu- 
ding operas, and songs of the different 
nations. 

In view of the present interest in South 
American affairs, lectutes will be given 
on Mexico, Central America, the West 
Indies, Martinique, Panama, Venezuela, 
Peru and Chili. 

The figures collected by the board of 
education show that the attendance has 
steadily and rapidly increased. Complete 
returns have been received for the fall 
courses, which show that 437,000 people 
attended the lectures, as follows: Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, 220,000; Brooklyn, 
150,000; Queens, 55,000; Richmond, 18,- 
000. There are 62 lecture cenieis in Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, 31 in Brooklyn, 16 
in Queens, and 6 in Richmond. 


-White Plains Wins. 

School District No. 1, White Plains, N. 
Y., has been awarded the Wadsworth 
prize of $100 for the best kept school 
grounds in this state. The second prize 
goes to District No. 5, Mexico, Oswego 
county. These prizes are offered by 
William A. Wadsworth, of Geneva, and 
are awarded thru the New York state de- 
partment of public instruction. 
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Improvement in School Grounds. 


Last year thru the courtesy and liber- 
ality of the Perry Mason Company, of 
Boston, publishers of The Youth’s Com- 
panion, twenty American flags, six by 
nine feet, made of the best quality of 
bunting, were offered to the twenty 
schools in New York state making the 
greatest improvement in their school 
og during the year commencing 

ay 1, 1902. State Supt. Skinner just 
announced the awards. Two prizes are 

iven to Nassau county. Cedarhurst 

o. 15, and Floral Park, No. 22, both of 
the town of Hempstead, are the winners, 
and each will receive a Youth’s Com- 
panion flag. The offer will doubtless be 
newed this =, and it is hoped that 
many other districts will join in. 


Anti-Alcohol Lessons Ethical. 


Dr. Harry Monmouth Smith, professor 
of chemistry in Syracuse university, in 
an address on January 9 stated that alco- 
hol is neither a food nor a poison. He 
illustrated this fact by the aid of stere- 
opticon views showing the effects of 
other foods than alcohol on the human 


ly. 

“It is a great mistake,’’ he said, 
‘after Professor Atwater’s theories, to 
have this question treated in the public 
schools, as the text-books on the question 
are largely founded on sentiment rather 
than on science. In my opinion the dis- 
cussion of this subject in the public 
schools is more in the province of ethics 
than that of physiology. 


First Assistants’ Examination. 


Following are the questions in science 
of education asked at the recent tests for 
license as first assistant in high schools: 


SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 


Time, three hours. 


1. ‘The high school, tho of secondary 
rank, belongs in its interests and method 
to the common school system, and fits its 
own teaching to the accomplished results 
of the elementary school.’’ 

Explain and criticise the above state- 
ments. (5) 

2. (a) Name or describe the distinctive 
characteristics of the high school period 
of a pupil’s life. (1) 

(b) State, with reasons, the proper 
methods of treatment for each of the 
characteristics givenin answer to (a). (4) 

_(c) State three of the leading educa- 
tional or administrative problems (not 
mentioned in ‘‘a’’ or ‘‘b’’) that may 
arise in high school work, and discuss 
briefly each of the problems stated. (5) 

3. Explain and illustrate what is meant 
by the method of science, and state, with 
reasons and illustrations, the scope of its 
use in the teaching of biology in high 
schools. (5) 

4, State and criticise the views of the 
committee of ten in regard to the teach- 
ing or biology or zoology. (5) 

5. In a general course of botany and 
zoology, what should be the character of 
that portion devoted to physiological 
works? Give reasons. In what rela- 
tion should it stand to the other biolog- 
ical work? Give reasons. What end 
should be kept in view? (5) 

6. ‘*Science has to do only with the 
facts of sensuous experience.’’ ‘‘ Phys- 
ical science is essentially superficial and 
not fundamental.’’ Explain and com- 
pare these statements. (5) 

7. ‘*The scientific frame of mind is 
adapted only to science, but not to art, 
literature, and religion, which have some- 
thing essential that science does not reach, 
not because of the incompleteness of the 
sciences themselves, but because of the 
attitude of the mind assumed in the 
observation of nature.’’ Criticise this 


statement with a view to finding the 
proper function of science study in the 


(5) 


school curriculum. 





THE 


Highlands Council. 


Midway between the fields of educa- 
tional forces which center in Albany and 
New York, lies the territory of the School- 
master’s Council of the Highlands, meet- 
ing at Newburg, N. Y., three times per 
year. Its membership is composed of 
superintendents, principals, and male 
teachers in the six adjoining counties. 
The plan of each meeting includes a ban- 
quet, a short toast-list and an address by 
an educator of acknowledged worth, for 
Friday evening; on Saturday ns an 
educational paper of some length a 
member of the council, after which a free 
discussion ensues. 

At the recent meeting, Dr. Charles De 
Garmo, of Cornell university, spoke on 
“Clear Ideas versus Vivid Ideas.’’ His 
address was teeming with suggestions 
for improving the modern concepts of 
educational procedure. Others on the 
program were Supt. W. A. McConnell, 
of White Plains, and Prin. E. B. Demond, 
of Fishkill-on-Hudson. At the meeting 
on Feb. 13, 1903, Professor Gordy, of 
New York university, will be the guest 
of the evening. Prin. Richard E. Coon, 
of New Hamburg, is the president of the 
council. 


N. Y. State Aid to High Schools. 


In connection with the proposed plan 
of increasing the general school appro- 
priation by $250,000 and that non-resident 
pupils receive free high school education, 
a dispute has arisen between the state 
department of public instruction and the 
state board of regents over which shall 
disburse this money. By the plan sug- 
gested the state will pay the towns a fair 
tuition rate for the high school education 
of pupils from towns where no high 
school is maintained. Last year 9,639 
pupils of this character paid for their 
education a sum aggregating $144,585. 

The regents have declared their will- 
ingness to use a surplus of $10,000 in their 
department as a basis for a fund for 
state aid to high schools on account of 
non-residents. The legislature will have 
to appropriate the difference. The re- 
gents claim the right to distribute this 
money according to the law of 1873. The 
state department of public instruction 
claims that thelaw of 1873 has become a 
dead letter, and that as nine-tenths of the 
state school money is distributed by the 
state department, this proposed fund 
should be under its charge. The matter 
will probably have to be decided by the 
legislature. 





Chicago and Thereabout. 


Superintendent Cooley has approved a 


list of sixty-one teachers in the elemen-’ 


tary schools who passed the promotional 
examinations of December 20. 


A little Chicago school girl, sixteen 
years of age, despondent over her poor 
success in her school studies committed 
— on December 31 by taking carbolic 
acid. 

President Mark, of the board of educa- 
tion, is hopeful that the supply of coal 
for the schools, on hand at the present 
time; will carry them thru the winter. 
He has recently stated that there isa 
sufficient supply of coal on hand at each 
school to warrant the belief that no trou- 
ble will result before the coal famine is 
over. However, there is much complaint 
among the teachers over the conditions 
and one school has been obliged to close. 
It was claimed, however, that this was 
due to the ignorance of the engineer and 
not to lack of coal. 


Segregation of Sexes. 

In the current issue of the University 
Record President Harper, of Chicago 
university, defines his ideas on segrega- 
tion. He says: 

‘‘My policy proposes the continuation 
of the separation which has already 
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taken place in chapel assembly, with pos- 
sibly an extension in the matter of 
division lectures. It permits co-instruc- 
tion in those courses offered to junior 
college students for which the registra- 
tion is not sufficiently large to warrant 
division on an economical basis. For 
example, at the present time one-third 
of all the courses offered to junior college 
students, roughly speaking, will be of- 
fered to men, and one-third to women 
and one-third open to both men and 
women. 

‘‘It would mean that as the members 
increase the number of courses retained 
as co-instructional on grounds of economy 
would be diminished. The plan makes 
necessary the provision of separate class- 
rooms and laboratories.”’ 


Recent Deaths. 


Prof. G. A. Zimmermann, ex-supervisor 
of modern languages in the Chicago pub- 
lic schools, died on January 5. Prof. 
Zimmermann was born in Basel, Switzer- 
land, and came to this country in 1869. 
Heat once became professor of languages 
at the Elmhurst Theological seminary at 
Elmhurst, Ill., where he remained until 
1871. In 1874, he began his work in 
Chicago. 

David Smit, a teacher in the Teachers’ 
Training school, died on January 9. He 
was educated in the city schools, and 
graduated from the College of the City 
of New York in 1900. Since graduation 
he has been in the Englishdepartment of 
the training school. 


Prof. Gabriel Bamberger, head of the 
Jewish Manual Training school in Chica- 
go, died on January 9. He was one of 
the best known Jewish educators in this 
country. 


David H. Daniels, for forty years con- 
nected with the Brookline, Mass., schools, 
first as teacher and later as superinten- 
dent of the grammar and primary 
schools, died on December 25. He re- 
tired from school work in 1890. 

The Rev. William J. Gold, head of the 
Western Theological seminary, Chi- 
cago, died on Jan. 11. Before going to 
the Chicago institution he was a pro- 
fessor in Racine college for many years. 

William Halsey Ingersol, formerly an 
inspector in Columbia university, died at 
Northport, L. I., on Jan. 8. From 1875 
to 1878 he was assistant in engineering, 
and. from 1878 to 1881 assistant in me- 
chanics and astronomy at Columbia. He 
was compelled to resign on account of 
ill-health. 

Charles Waldo Haskins, dean of the 
New York University School of Com- 
merce, died on January 9. An expert 
accountant by profession, he was largely 
instrumental in the passage of an act in 
1896 regulating the profession of public 
accountant and prescribing a board of 
examiners to be appointed by the regents 
of the University of the State of New 
York. Later he founded the School of 
Commerce of New York university. 


Mrs. Nicholas Murray Butler, wife of 
the president of Columbia university, died 
suddenly on January 10. She was for 
several years deeply interested in schools 
and educational endeavors. She was a 
member of the board of managers of the 
Kindergarten Association and of the ex- 
ecutive board of the Women’s Auxiliary 
of the University Settlement. By vote 
of the trustees Columbia university exer- 
cises were suspended on the day of the 
funeral to allow the attendance of the 
trustees, faculty, and undergraduates. 
Mrs. Butler was Susanna Edwards Schuy- 
ler, daughter of thelate J. Rutsen Schuy- 
ler, of Bergen Point, N. J. 

Her funeral was held in St. George’s 
church on January 12 and was largely at- 
tended by representatives of the univer- 
sity. Mrs. Butler leaves an eight-year- 
old daughter with the bereaved husband. 
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Educational New England. 


The Boston Public School Association 
has filed its municipal campaign account 
for 1902. The statement shows that the 
receipts were 11,872 andthe expenditures 
$11,775. The expenditures were mainly 
for salaries, stationery, printing and 
postage. 

There are persistent rumors afloat in 
Boston that there is trouble among some 
of the members of the school committee 
over the teachers’ retirement fund. This 
fund, _which has been deposited for a 
long time with the National Bank of the 
Republic, was transferred to the Adams 
Trust Company without the knowledge 
of some of the members of the school 
board. There has been some heated dis- 
cussion over the matter, but it has been 
prevented from coming into an open 
meeting so that it has been kept a 
secret until recently. The matter is 
still open, and it is possible that more 
may be heard of. 


The vacancy caused by the death of 
Miss Alice L. Williams, principal of the 
Fisher school, Westwood, Mass. has 
been filled by the appointment of Miss 
F. C. Lawrence, of Marlboro, N. H., to 
the position. Miss Lawrence is a gradu- 
ate of Pittsfield High and Framingham 
Normal schools. 


In consideration of forty-three years 
_of active service, the Boston school we 
has awarded one year’s leave of absence 
on half pay to Mary G. Land. 


The program for the lectures of the 
Twentieth Century Club of Boston, for 
the rest of the month is as follows: Jan. 
17, Dr. Andrew S. Draper, president of 
the University of Illinois, ‘‘ Co-educa- 
tion in America;’’ Jan. 24, Dr. Pace, 
professor of psychology, Roman Catholic 
University, Washington, D. C., and dean 
of the Roman Catholic School of Peda- 
gogy, New York city, ‘‘Moral Educa- 
tion; the Roman Catholic View;’’ Jan. 
31, Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, president of 
Brown university, ‘‘ Moral Education; the 
Protestant View.”’ 


The Rev. Dr. William Byron Forbush 
addressed the Newton Education Asso- 
ciation on January 12 on ‘‘The Confes- 
sions of a Father.’’ 


CHELSEA, Mass.—Miss Alice Hazelton 
has been chosen a teacher in the _Pratt- 
ville school. Sheis a graduate of Pinker- 
ton academy, Derry, N. H., taught four 

ears in the district schools of New 

ampshire, then a year in Pueblo, Colo., 
and later at Stoneham. Miss Gertrude 
Burns, a graduate of Cushing academy, 
Ashburnham, and a teacher of seven 
years’ experience in Chatham and Nor- 
wood, also enters the Prattville school. 

Miss Mina F. Noble, of Mansfield, takes 
the place of Miss Guild, appointed to 
Boston, in the Cary school. She is a 
se se of the State Normal school, 

armington, Maine, and has had five 
years’ experience. 

Miss Helen M. Dunbar, who has been 
the principal of a ten-room school at 
Waterville, Me., for ten years, has been 
elected teacher in the Shurtleff school. 
She is a graduate of the Normal school 
of Castine, Me. 


SOMERVILLE. —Mr. George A. Whipple, 
of this place, has accepted a position as 
teacher of Latin in the township high 
school at Evanston, Ills. Last year, Mr. 
Whipple, who is a graduate of Harvard, 
was a teacher in the Frye school, of Bos- 
ton, and since September he has been 
teaching in the Princeton-Harvard school, 
at Detroit. 

SALEM.—Mr. James P. Webber, a 
teacher in the high school of Bath, Me., 
has been elected teacher of English in the 
Salem high school. He has taught in 
the Bath high school since his graduation 
at Bowdoin college, in 1890. 


WATERVILLE,ME.—The State Teach- 
ers’ Association held a two days’ session 
on Dec. 30 and 81. Among the speakers 
were State Supt. W. W. Stetson, and 
Supt. G. A. Stuart, of New Britain, Conn. 
The latter spoke on ‘‘The Superintend- 
ent and the Teacher.”’’ 


_ New Haven, Conn.—Yale universit 
is the residuary legatee of the late Ed- 
ward Wells Southworth, of New York 
city, a graduate in the classof 1875. The 
estate has lately been appraised, and the 
portion which will to the university 
will be $172,000. It is to be used to pur- 
chase books for the library, half for gen- 
eral uses and the rest for the department 
of belles lettres. 


Professor Churchill, of Amherst college, 
has been appointed associate editor of a 
series of ks entitled ‘‘ Materials for 
a Knowledge of the Older English 
Drama,’’ of which Professor Bangs, 0 
Belgium, is editor-in-chief. 

EXETER, N. H.—Phillips Exeter acad- 
emy has lately received thru Professor 
Seymour, of Yale university, a collection 
of 113 coins, in pieces of copper, silver, 
and bronze, collected in Greece and 
Turkey. Many of them are very rare, 
and they range in date from 500 B. C. to 
200 A. D., some of them being commemo- 
rative of Alexander the Great. These 
coins come as a gift of Prin. Henry K. 
Wingate, of a boys’ school at Tolas, 
Caesarea, and are the indirect result of 
the — of one or more boys in his 
school by the Phillips church, Exeter. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Prof. Ralph W. 
Tanner, of the department of chemical 
physiology in Brown university, has been 
elected librarian of the Museum of 
Natural History, New York. He will be 
associated with Professor Bumpus, for- 
merly of Brown. Professor Tanner — 
ated in 1892, and afterwards studied in 
Leipsic. 

MIDDLEBURY, VT.—The geological, 
zoological, and botanical specimens of 
Middlebury college have been rearranged 
in their new quarters in the Warner 
Science hall, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Burt, of the department of natural 
science. Professor Burt is at work on a 
herbarium of cryptograms, a field of 
science very imperfectly developed. 


ConcorD, N. H.—Eben F. Phillips has 
resigned the —— of the Dennis, 
Mass., high school and has accepted a 
position as sub-master in the Concord 
high school. 


The museum of Wesleyan university 
has received a collection made by Profes- 
sor Conn, of that institution, of about 
three hundred specimens of Fungi, repre- 
senting nearly a hundred species. Mrs. 
Van Benschoten has presented this mu- 
seum with a considerable number of 
minerals, fossils, and Indian relics. 


Sidney Lee, the famous English Shakes- 
peare scholar, is on his way to Boston 
where he will deliver a course of eight lec- 
tures at the Lowell Institute, on ‘‘ Great 
Englishmen of the Sixteenth Century.”’ 
He will speak at Harvard, Yale, and 
Wellesley in February. He will deliver 
the Trask lecture at Princeton on ‘‘ For- 
eign Influences on, Shakespeare,’’ and 
subsequently will be at Columbia, Johns 
Hopkins, University of Pennsylvania, 
Cornell, Western Reserve, Vassar, Wells, 
and, perhaps, Chicago. 


The Yale Art school has instituted a 
course of three hours an evening for five 
evenings a week, for special work in illus- 
trative drawings for periodicals. 


The Rhode Island Barnard Club dis- 
cussed ‘‘The present condition of mathe- 
matical training in the schools,’’ at its 
monthly meeting on January 10. The 
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subject was opened with addresses by 
Dr. A. E. Winship, of Boston, and Prin. 
Joseph E. Mowry, of Providence. 


The trustees of the Boston Public Li- 
brary have appointed Horace G. Wadlin, 
the noted economist and chief of the 
bureau of statistics, librarian, to take 
office February 1. Mr. Wadlin is a mem- 
ber of the American Economical Associ- 
ation, the American Academy of Political 
Science, the American Social Science 
Association, and a vice-president of the 
American Statistical Association. 


Better Returns Wanted from 
School Moneys. 

Mayor McNamee, of Cambridge, 
sharply criticised the Cambridge schools 
and the school committee at the organiz- 
ation meeting of the committee on Janu- 
ary 9. He found fault with the hours of 
the teachers in the high and Latin 
schools, claiming that the three and three- 


f fourths hours a day that they teach is 


not enough, and stated that he believed 
that from $8,000 to $10,000 a year could 
be saved by a more careful management 
of the schools. He further stated that 
the teachers in the high and Latin schools 
in Cambridge are not employed as many 
hours a day as are those in a prominent 
private school in the city, and if the 
teachers in Cambridge were made to per- 
form the duties of teachers in other 
places, the cost of the teaching force 
would be reduced twenty per cent. Ad- 
— that the day teachers are given 
a few hours so that they may not become 
tired and worn out, he stated that for 
the same reason these teachers should 
not be allowed to teach in the evening 
schools. In his opinion, day teachers 
should be deb altogether from the 
evening schools. He also took exception 
to classes of only one, two, four, or ten 
pupils, recommending that this matter be 
carefully considered. : 

In referring to the cooking classes the 
mayor said, ‘‘ After careful inquiry, 
find that one of the = results attained 
is a knowledge of the fine art of makin 
chocolate creams, floating islands, an 
a that toothsome dish called 
fudge.’’ 

In closing he stated that the charter of 
the city gives him general supervision 
over all o ar —_ t oF els intends 
to see to it that the people get proper re- 
turn for their money spent thru the 
school committee. 


To Study Indian Dialects. 


The Carnegie institute has granted 
funds to the department of experimental 
psychology at Yale which will used for 
the study of dialects inthiscountry. An 
expedition, which is to be known as the 
Yale Phonetic Survey, will be sent out to 
various places in the West to collect 
gramophone records of the rapidly disap- 

earing Indian dialects. Southern and 
estern modes of speech will also be 
studied and records taken, but the main 
object of the trip will be tocollect Indian 
speech. : ‘ 

A movement among philologists to 
study the Indian dialects of the United 
States before they become so corrupted 
that study would be impracticable has 
been on foot for several years, the idea 
having been taken up at the suggestion 
of Prof. Scripture of Yale. Until recently, 
however, no definite plan tocarry out this 
work had been suggested. 





The co-operation of the School of Prac- 
tical Agriculture and Horticulture, at Bri- 
arcliff Manor, has been promised to the 
authorities of Teachers college, if it 
establishes a department of agriculture, 
as an extension of its work in nature 
study. The suggestion of the new de- 
partment was made by Dean Russell, 
and has been favorably received bythe 
college authorities. 
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The Des Moines Meeting. 


Over 1,000 teachers attended the meet- 
ing of the Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Des Moines. Most of the work 
was done in the departmental meetings, 
but general sessions were also of much 
interest. Robert W. Walcott, of Ne- 
braska State university, spoke on ‘‘ How 
to Study the Birds of a Given Area’’; 
Charles Fordyce, of Wesleyan university, 
on ‘‘An Illustrated Lesson in Nature 
Study,’’ and Prof. Wilbur S. Jackman, 
of the University of Chicago, on ‘‘ Na- 
ture Study Adapted to a Given Area.”’ 

Pres. J. G. Schurman, of Cornell uni- 
versity, State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
and Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, of Boston, 
were also on the program. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, A. W. Ful- 
more, Pawnee; vice-president, W. M. 
Kern, Columbus; secretary, A.O. Thom- 
as, Kearney. 


A Live Convention at St. Paul. 


The Minnesota State Educational Asso- 
ciation met at St. Paul and brought to- 
ether over 2,000 teachers. Pres. S. J. 
ace advocated that more power should 
be given to the county superintendents. 
Supt. J. H. Seal criticised the absence of 
religion from the present teaching in the 


schools. ‘‘The tendency toward de- 
Christianization,’’ he said, ‘‘ should 
be stop at once.’”’ John Lind 
addresse the teachers on ‘‘The 


American Gibraltar,’’ which he considers 
to be the — school system. He, too, 
advocated more religious teaching in the 
schools. ‘‘The Decalog,’’ he said, ‘‘is 
the highest expression of humanity for 
all who believe in a Supreme Being, and 
as such should be studied by our chil- 
dren.’’ Supt. Lafayette Bliss in an ad- 
dress on ‘‘ The Status of the American 
Teacher ’’ demanded a higher standard of 
teachers. ‘‘Teaching,’’ hesaid, ‘‘ should 
be regarded as a life career and not as a 
makeshift. The school teacher should 
be a leader in the social life and an ad- 
viser in political life, because his posi- 
tion is the most important local public 
office that exists.’’ 

Prof. W. H. Hays, of the University of 
Minnesota, outlined the plans for a pro- 
posed agricultural schooi system in the 
state. This plan includes a consolida- 
tion of all the rural schoolsin a township, 
into a large institution which shall cover 
the work of the first two years of the 
ordinary highschool. Then there is to be 
an agricultural high school for every ten 
counties. The state agricultural college 
is to complete the system. 

Supt. J. K. McBroom, of Elgin, vigor- 
7 attacked the present school system 
on the ground that the teachers are work- 
ing too hard. He was especially severe 
in his strictures on summer schools, say- 
ing that the reason for the early break- 
down of many teachers is the additional 
work in the courses of the summer 
schools. 

Pres. David Starr Jordan, of Leland 
Stanford, Jr., university, spoke on ‘‘The 
Demands of the Twentieth Century.’’ 
He said that vice is ‘‘ an injury inflicted 
on ourselves, an endeavor to make the 
brain record false impressions and cheat 
us into false enjoyment, and as the mind 
of man loses its accuracy of impressions, 
so far does man lose his value for doing 
the work of the world.’’ The advice Dr. 
Jordan would give to a young man is so 
to live that he can bein the future what 
he ought to be. 

Among the other speakers were: Mar- 
garet J. Evans, of Carleton college, who 
advocated co-education as the promoter 
of happy marriages; C. H. Boostnon, of 
the Southern Minnesota Normal college, 
who, in his address on the ‘‘ Submerg 
Tenth,’’ made a plea for the education of 
our older immigrants, particularly in the 
English branches; and D. W. Kemerer 
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speaking on ‘‘compulsory Education,’’ 
advocated the plan of compelling county 
officials to enforce school attendance in- 
stead of the local authorities. 

Considerable interest was aroused by 
the address of Mr. Zinnel on ‘‘ Penman- 
ship.’’ He said, ‘‘No one can become a 
good penman who smokes cigarets.”’ 

Before adjourning the association voted 
to hold the next annual meeting in Min- 
neapolis and passed resolutions advocat- 
ing the passage of a law to secure to the 
county superintendents the power to con- 
demn unsuitable school buildings and to 
make their written approval necessary 
on plans for new buildings. Increased 
salaries and powers were also advocated 
for the county superintendents. 


Educational Needs of the South. 


A dinner was given to the Southern 
Education Board and the General Educa- 
tion Board on January 8, by Robert C. 
Ogden. Most of the members of both 
boards were present in addition to other 
guests prominent in educational work. 

Governor Montague, of Virginia, stated 
that there is at present a great educa- 
tional revival in Virginia and that politics 
are being gradually eliminated from the 

ublic school Squestion. Edgar Gardner 

urphy, of Fase. secretary of the 
Southern Education Board, commented 
upon recent school statistics. ‘‘I do not 
want,”’’ he said, ‘‘tocriticise our govern- 
ment where it touches the fate, the lot 
of the people of our territories; yet when 
we are finding needs to meet and tasks to 
accomplish, from the Eskimo to the Fili- 
— rom Porto Rico to Guam, the time 

as come to look straight and clearly be- 
fore us to the home acre of our own un- 
developed citizenship. If this is not an 
appeal to the national government, it is 
certainly an appeal to our national pa- 
triotism. The per capita educational 
expenditure in the United States is $20.19, 
whereas in Alaska it is $17.45, in North 
Carolina $3, and in Alabama $4.42, and 
yet sixty per cent. of the Alaskan chil- 
dren are children of Eskimos, and are not 
prospective citizens. 

‘‘Just as you in the North have the 
problem in the past in what we may call 
overmunicipalization of life, so we in the 
South are troubled with what we may call 
undermunicipalization of life. The little 
state of Massachusetts has almost as 
many cities of 23,000 inhabitants as all 
the states of thesecession. In the capital 
city of Alabama, the negroes outnumber 
the whites three to one; in the neighbor- 
ing county of Lowndes the colored people 
outnumber the whites six toone. Under 
such conditions we have not only a rural 
population but a double population involv- 
ing a double education.’’ 

Dr. Wallace Buttrick, executive secre- 
tary of the General Education Board, 
told of the interest of the South in educa- 
tional work. ‘‘The hope of education in 
the South,’’ he said, ‘‘lies not in the 
money given in the North, nor in the 
government and educators, but in the 
men and women who give their lives for 
the work. The firstneed,’’ he continued, 
‘‘is for more schools and taxation for 
their benefit. Give the South the demand 
fer teachers and the supply of teachers 
will come.’’ 

President Dabney, of the University of 
Tennessee, described the rural schools in 
the South of the past and present, con- 
cluding with the statement that thechief 
trouble with Southern schoolsis that they 
give a smattering of education to many, 
but a thoro training to a very few. 

Pres. E. A. Alderman, of Tulane uni- 
versity, followed with a speech on the 
spirit of education in the South. He said 
that the center of gravity in Southern 
life has changed from the court house to 


ed theschool-house. The time has come when 


the Southern educators are beginning to 
see the light. There has been progress. 
The valuable aid of the North has availed 
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much. What the South needs is to train 
its children for industrialism, but not for 
commercialism. We need most the prac- 
tical-minded, scholarly man. +’ the 
scholarly man I mean one who knows 
things, who wants to know, who is the 
master of his own soul, who acts without 
haste or violence, but straight and clear. 
Never has there been a movement in niy 
time that expressed the enthusiasm and 
idealism of the South with the patience 
and energy and persistance and untiring 
desire of helpfulness as does the present 
movement. 


Florida Schools and Teachers. 


The proposition has been made to pay 
teachers for the time spent in attending 
educational conventions. This is as it 
ought to be. 


The next Florida legislature will con- 
sider a bill to establish a free high school 
in every county in the state, tobe main- 
tained at the expense of the state. The 
cost need not exceed $90,000 a year. 

Rollins college, Florida, is to be con- 
gratulated on securing Dr. Blackman as 
president. 

The John B. Stetson university, at 
Deland, has inaugurated a new feature 
this year, a special course in manual 
—e for teachers, adapted to fit them . 
to teach manual training in the public 
school. 

The Florida State Normal school at 
DeFuniak Springs, is maintained by the 
state solely for educating teachers. Its 
course of study covers four years. The 
new library, laboratory, gymnasium, and 
enlarged dormitory for women, and es- 
pecially the new model school, make the 
facilities of the institution better than 
ever before for aiding education in the 
state. 


The Florida State Teachers Association 
met at Orlando, on Dec. 29, 30, and 31. 
The addresses included: ‘‘ Uniformity 
of Work and Co-ordination of Grades in 
the Educational System of Florida,’’ by 
M. Etta Hancock, of Archer, and Supt. 
J. M. Guilliams, of Gainesville; ‘‘The 
Coming Country School,’’ by Dr. E 
Branson, of the State Normal school, 
Athens, Ga.; ‘‘The Teacher’s Need of 
Books and Libraries,’’ by Stella B. Vin- 
cent, of Deland; ‘‘ The Bearing of Child 
Study on Social Philosophy,’’ by W. F. 
Blackman, of Winter Park; ‘‘The Nutri- 
tion of the Body as a Factor in Mental 
Development,’’ by Elizabeth Bangs, of 
St. Petersburg; ‘‘The High School and 
College Commission,’’ by H. E. Bennett, 
of Tallahassee; ‘‘The Relation of the 
Teacher to the Community,’’ by L. A. 
Bennett, of Crystal River, and ‘‘Scope 
of Sciences in the High School,’’ by Dr. 
WwW Knibloe, of Jacksonville. The 
meeting was exceedingly helpful and was 
well attended. 


In Oklahoma. 


Lawton will soon build two new school 
buildings, at a cost not to exceed $40,000. 

The school board of Cordell has ordered 
new single seats and desks to furnish 
two rooms of the new school building. 
The entire outlay for seats and desks will 
amount to about $600. 

The Newkirk high school building is 
completed and in use. This ends the 
holding of sessions in rented rooms in 
that city. 

The board of regents for the normal 
schools of Oklahoma is rapidly pushing 
work on the Southwestern pindlachest 
to be located at Weatherford. 


The Agricultural and Mechanical college 
offers a short course in domestic economy, 
designed for young women who cannot 
take the full course of lessons in theoreti- 
cal and practical instruction in cooking, 
sewing, and hygiene. There also is now 
a short course in agriculture. 
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Here and There. 


The National Senate passed a bill on 
Janu 8, granting additional lands to 
the University of Montana. 


It was decided at the recent meeting 
of the National Association of State uni- 
versities that the appointments of 
students from educational institutions in 
America to the Cecil Rhodes scholarships 
in Oxford university must be based on 
educational and social tests, with no re- 
gard whatever for political influence. 


LONDON, ENG.—In accepting the vice- 
presidency of the Iron and Steel Institute, 
Andrew arnegie established seven stu- 
dent scholarships of an annual value of 


The Right Thing 


A New Catarrh Cure, Which is Rapidly 
Coming to the Front. 





For several years, Eucalyptol Guaiacol 
and Hydrastin have been recognized as 
standard remedies for catarrhal troubles, 
but they have always been given separ- 
ately, and only very recently an ingenious 
chemist succeeded in combining them, 
together with other antiseptics ‘into a 
pleasant effective tablet. 

Druggists sell the remedy under the 

———~_ 
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name of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and it 
has met with remarkable success in the 
cure of nasal catarrh, bronchial and throat 
catarrh and in catarrh of the stomach. 

Mr. F. N. Benton, whose address is 
care of Clark House, Troy, N. Y., says: 
‘*When I run up ovine anything that is 

ood I like to tell people of it. I have 

en troubled with catarrh more or less 
for some time. Last winter more than 
ever. Tried several so-called cures, but 
did not get any benefit from them. About 
six weeks ago I bought a 50-cent box of 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets and am glad to 
say that they have done wonders for me 
and I do not hesitate to let all my friends 
know that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are 
the right thing.’’ 

Mr. Geo. J. Casanova of hotel Griffou, 
West 9th street, New York city, writes: 
‘*T have commenced using Stuart’s Ca- 
tarrh Tablets and already they have 
given me better results than any catarrh 
cure I have ever tried.’’ 

_A leading physician of Pittsburg ad- 
vises the use of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets 
in preference to any other treatment for 
catarrh of the head, throat or stomach. 

He claims they are far superior to in- 
halers, salves, lotions or powder, and are 
much more convenient and pleasant to 
take and are so harmless that little 
children take them with benefit as they 
contain no opiate, cocaine or any poison- 
ous = 

All ggists sell Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets at 50 cents for full-size package 
and they are probably the safest and 
most reliable cure for any form of 
catarrh, 





$500 each, for the furtherance of metal- 
lurgical research. 


A crisis has been reached in the affairs 
of the Peabody Normal college, at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and decisive action must be 
taken by the legislature or the institu- 
tion will be obliged to remove elsewhere. 

The buildings are entirely inadequate 
and the salaries of the instructors are 
— small. The General Education 

oard stands ready to aid the school, but 
insists that the state should first mani- 
fest some — of the school. 
This is one of the greatest schools for 
teachers in the South and already its 
= are teaching in every Southern 
state. 


Nathan B. Coy, former state superin- 
tendent of, Colorado, has been elected 
—* of the San Diego, Cal., high 
school. 


The scope of the San Francisco Com- 
mercial high school has been greatly 
broadened, making it as near a modern 
business college as possible. The course 
is two years, with special attention to 
stenography and typewriting. 


MuRPHYSBORO, ILL.—The teachers of 
this town at a meeting held on January 
10 decided to form aunion. S. J. Shoe- 
maker was elected president of the or- 
peering: and H. A. Keeley, secretary. 

he main object of this action is to se- 
cure an advance in the wages of the 
teachers. 


It is believed in Rome that Mgr. 
O’Connell will be appointed rector of the 
Catholic university at Washington. He 
was at one time rector of the American 
college at Rome, and has lived there 
since 1890. 


The Tennessee Public School Officers 
Association will meet at Nashville, Tenn., 
on January 20, 21, and 22. 


The teachers of Anderson, Indiana, 
have not given up hope that a new nor. 
mal school may be established in that 
city, in spite of the action of the State 
Teachers’ Association. They think that 
the action of the association will have but 
little weight with the legislature. Many 
of the teachers who voted against the es- 
tablishment of the new school did so, it 
is said, from selfish motives, thinking that 
if more teachers were demanded the 
hoped-for salary increase would be indefi- 
nitely delayed. The spirit of opposition 
is not nearly so general as it appeared at 
the association meeting. 


A superabundance of school feeling 
caused a small riot recently at a game of 
basket ball between teams representing 
two Indianapolis schools. Trouble was 
obviously brewing thruout the game, and 
at the close there was a rush and the op- 
posing forces mixed things up in a sur- 
prising manner. Blows fell like hail- 
stones, and one excited youth drew a 
knife. Luckily the police appeared be- 
fore any blood was spilled and put an end 
to hostilities. 


A new impetus has been given to the 
life and work of Albion college, Albion, 
Mich., by the payment of its outstandin 
debts of $92,000 as a result of the wor 
of President Dickie. The subscription 
was started by a gift of $20,000 by Gov- 
ernor Bliss, conditional on the raising of 
the entire amount. 


Prof. Edward C. Franklin, at present 
rofessor of mg chemistry in the 
niversity of Kansas, has just been ap- 
pointed associate professor of organic, 
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Southern Railway 


TO ALL THE PRINCIPAL 
WINTER RESORTS. 


SOUTH, SOUTHEAST, SOUTHWEST, 
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Sloemol 
Constable KC. 
Linens. 


Table Cloths and Napkins, 
New Designs and Special Sizes. 
Banquet and Reception Cloths, 

In Lace and Russian Drawn 


Work. 


Embro dered Sheets and Pillow 
Cases. 


Linen Sheetings. 


Fancy Doylies, Bureau Scarts 
and Sideboard Covers, 


Towels and Towelling. 


Bioadovay Ks 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 


FREE! 


Special Offer to Readers 
of “The School Journal” 
good for January. 


A BEAUTIFUL IMPORTED 


China Tea Set 


(56 pieces) 

or Toilet Set, or Parlor Lamp, or 
Clock, or Watch and many other 
articles too numerous to mention, 
FREE, with a club order of 20 lbs. 
of our New Crop, 60c. Tea, or 
20 Ibs. Baking Powder, 45c. 
a lb. This advertisement MUST 
accompany order. You will have 
no trouble in getting orders among 
your neighbors and friends for 20 
Ibs. of our celebrated goods. 



















The Great American Tea Co., 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
P. 0. Box 289 NEW YORK. 


INCREASE YOUR SALARY 


you worth more salary? Kel- 
s Teachers’ Bureau is con- 
stantly having calls for teachers 
in odin gg work, who are well 
re , have some experience, 
oe gp discipline. Begin early 
for a September, 1903, position. 
Perhaps you can take a place to 
begin now. Write at once. Form 
for stamp. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Mgr., 61 E. oth St., N.Y 


For thirteen years we have published Our Times ex 

pressly for teachers and schools, It is the pioneercur- 
rent history magazine—twice a month, 50c. a year. The 
whole world right up to date—current events, current 
thought, inventions, discoveries, etc. Puts life into the 
study of geography and history po pred keeps you 
fully ; sharpens the wits of yourself and your 
pupils as no book does. Subscriptions get it for 40c. 
with this paper. Send us a club (40c. each) and use it in 

ur school this year, as thousands are i L 











oing. E. L. 


0 
KeLioce & Co., 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
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chemistry in the Leland Stanford Jusior 
university, his work to begin with the 
opening of the next _—— year, August 
1, 1903. Professor Franklin is a gradu- 
ate (1888) of the University of Kansas, 
and has his doctor’s degree (1894) from 
Johns Hopkins. 


OssINING, N. Y.—A petition has been 
filed with the Westchester county board 
of supervisors to assess taxes upon Mount 
Pleasant academy in this town, which is 
worth about $120,000. During the seven- 
ty years of its existence it has escaped 
taxation, on the ground of being an edu- 
cational institution. The petitioners claim 
that it is private and not a public prop- 
erty. The school is owned by the state, 
but is controlled by a board of trustees. 


Prof. B. E. Fernow, of the Cornell 
University College of Forestry, has de- 
clined a call to take charge of the new 
School of Forestry which is being insti- 
tuted by the Dominion of Canada. 


ANNAPOLIS, Mp.—After the practical 
extinction of hazing at the Naval acad- 
emy for the past three years, a most seri- 
ous case has just been discovered. The 
victim of the affair, Robert H. Pearson, 
a member of the fourth class, is in the 
hospital with a broken jaw, undoubtedly 
received in a fight with an upper class 
man. 





Dr. E. S. Ferris, of Hamilton, O., 
writes: ‘‘I have found five-grain anti- 
kamnia tablets an excellent remedy in all 
forms of neuralgia.’’ Druggists dispense 
them and we would suggest your getting 
a dozen to have on hand in time of pain. 
Camping and outing parties will do the 
—— thing by having some in their 
medical kit for emergency cases.— 
Courier of Medicine. 





Washington. 


Three-Day Personally-Conducted Tour via 
Pennsylvania Railroad 

The next Pennsylvania Railroad Per- 
sonally-Conducted Tour to Washington 
leaves Thursday, January 29. Rate, 
covering railroad transportation for the 
round trip, hotel accommodations, and 
transfer of passenger and baggage, 
station to hotel in ashington, $14.50 
from New York, $13.00 from Trenton, 
and $11.50 from Philadelphia. These 
rates cover accommodations for two days 
at the Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, 
Ebbitt, Shoreham, Cochran, Gordon, Bar- 
ton, or Hamilton Hotels. 
dations at Regent, Metropolitan, National, 
or Colonial Hotels, $2.50 less. Special 
side trip to Mt. Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with 
special hotel rates after expiration of hotel 
coupons. 

For itineraries and full information 
apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 
263 Fifth avenue, New York: 4 Court 
street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad street, New- 
ark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street, Station, Philadelphia. 


For accommo- | 


Itching Skin 


Distress by day and night— 

That’s the complaint of those who 
are so unfortunate as to be afflicted 
with Eczema or Salt Rheum—and out- 
ward applications do not cure. 


They can’t. 

The source of the trouble is in the 
blood—make that pure and this scal- 
ing, burning, itching skin disease will 
disappear. 


“T was taken with an itching on my 
arms which proved very disagreeable. I 
concluded it was salt rheum and bought a 
bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. In two days 
after I began taking it I felt better and it 
was not long before I was cured. Have 
never had any skin disease since.” Mrs. 
Ipa E. Warp, Cove Point, Md. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


and Pills 


rid the blood of all impurities and cure 
all eruptions. 


Pears 


was the first maker 
of sticks of soap for 
shaving. Sticks in 3 
sizes; shaving cakes 
in 3 sizes. 


Pears’ Soap established over 100 years. 


The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Com pan y New. York 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 


LEADS THEM ALL 


In Amount Paid Policy-holders over 
Five Hundred and Sixty-nine Millions of Dollars 


In Assets over 
Three Hundred and Fifty-two Millions of Dollars 


In Active Age 
Founded in 1843 Fifty-nine Years ago 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of New York 


An Agent Wanted 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 











Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission, 


BE. L. Ketioce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 
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Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used 
and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians everywhere. It is abso- 
lutely harmless, yet a most 
powerful healing agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to 
the tissue, Hydrozone cures the 
patient. Sold by Leading Drug- 

ists. If not at yours, will send 
ottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 
cents. 


om 


Cep .T, 
57 Prince Street, NEW YORK 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and 11th Street 
(Opp. Grace Church) NEW YORK 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 








es. 

Centrally located and most convenient to 
amusement aad business districts. : 

Of easy access from depots ana ferries by 
Broadway cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON. Proprietors. 
Cuas. Le1cH, Manager. 








Dr.W. J. STEWART |¢ 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 





Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
speciaity. Established 1868; Appointment» 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors 


MEMORY, 


How to Improve It. 


@ Dr. Edward Pick was for 
many years the most eminent 
authority on memory and the 
means of improving it. His 
celebrated course of lectures 
was given before colleges and 
universities, teachers and pro- 
fessional men and women, and 
was highly praised. Just before his death 
he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of agood memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is ne doubt but that with this 
beek and careful observance of its instruc- 
tions, the memory may be greatly im- 
preved. 


Price, $1,00 net, postpaid 
E. L. Ketuoce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y 
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Literary Notes. 


Masters of Art isa series of illustrated 
monographs in art issued monthly, by 
the Bates & Guild Company, 42 Chauncy 
street, Boston. The December number 
has for its subject Bernardino Luini, of 
the Lombard school of artists, and gives 
a number of wonderfully fine plates rep- 
resenting his masterpieces. 


A fine collection of fiction, verse, and 
articles on Lange | topics is found in the 
January issue of The Century. _ The 
frontispiece, one of the series of Cole’s 
‘‘Engravings of Old Masters,’’ will at- 
tract general attention. Among the 
notable articles are ‘‘ The Prolog of the 
American Revolution.—II; Arnold’s 
Battle with the Wilderness,’’ by Justin 
H. Smith; ‘‘ From Cairo to Khartum,’’ 
4 William Gage Erving; ‘‘The Poe- 
Chivers Papers,’’ by George E. Wood- 
berry; and ‘‘ Looking into the Caribbean 
Craters,’’ by George Carroll Curtis. 


One feature of the development of 
magazines in the past few years is the 
advent of such periodicals whose object 
is to review world movements as The 
World’s Work. This magazine is edited 
with great pes 5 It gives just what 
the busy man with not too much time on 
his hands wants to know. We will men- 
tion some of the articles in the January 
number: ‘‘ The Industrial Wealth of Old 
Mexico,’’ ‘‘ Modern Methods of Saving 
Ships,’’ ‘‘The Biography of an Office 
Building,”’ ‘““A Day in the Regular 
Army,”’ etc. 

One of the latest publications of the 
American Book Company is ‘‘ School 
Composition,’’ by Maxwell and Johnson, 
for use in the higher grammar classes. 
Dr. Maxwell is city superintendent of 
New York, and Miss Emma Johnson is 
principal of P. S. No. 140, Brooklyn. 


Scribner’s Magazine for January has 
one article that ought to be of unusual 
interest during the year that marks the 
centennial of the purchase of the Louisi- 
ana territory; it is on ‘‘The Old Route 
to New Orleans—the a by 
Willis Gibson, with illustrations by Jules 
uerin. Among other articles are 
‘‘English Court and Society in the 
Eighties,’’ with many _ illustrations; 
‘*Giusseppe’s Christmas,’’ by Mary H 
Peixotto, with illustrations 4 EG. 
Peixotto reproduced in color; ‘‘ The Lib- 
rary of Congress and the Blind,’’ by 
Margarita Spalding Gerry, with illustra- 
tions by Vernon Howe Bailey. 


The Popular Science Monthly for Janu- 
ary contains among other articles, ‘‘ The 
Missouri Botanical Gardens,”’ = Prof. 
William Trelease; ‘‘ America’s Distrust 
of the Immigrant,’”’ by A. J. McLaugh- 
lin; ‘‘ Variation in Man and Woman,’’ by 
Havelock Ellis, and ‘‘ Mental and Moral 
a Royalty,’’ by Dr. Frederick 
Adams Woods. 


The Spirit of Winter. 

The Spirit of Winter is with us, mak- 
ing its presence known in many different 
ways—sometimes by cheery sunshine and 
glistening snows, and sometimes by driv- 
Ing winds and blinding storms. To many 

ople it seems to take a delight in mak- 
ing bad things worse, for rheumatism 
twists harder, twinges sharper, catarrh 
becomes more annoying, and the many 
symptoms of scrofula are developed and 
aggravated. There is not much poetry 
in this, but there is truth, and it is a 
wonder that more people don’t get rid of 
these ailments. The medicine that cures 
them—Hond’s ‘Sarsaparilla—is easily ob- 
tained and there is abundant proof that 
its cures are radical and permanent. 

Health and Rest for Mother and (Child. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for 
OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTHERS 
3 E LE TEETHING WITH 


a 
ities. Seid be Brenan 6 cron meet of the wered 

. So in every part of the wor 
Be sure to ask for “ Winslow's Soothin, Lt all and 
take noother kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





The Value of Charcoal. 


Few People Know How Usefui it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safestand most efficient disinfectant 
and puritier in nature, but few realize its 
value when taken into the human system 
for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at all, 
but simply absorbs the gases and impur- 
ities always present in the stomach and 
eeeneeann, and carries them out of the sys- 
em, 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking, or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natura] and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the a age us gases which col- 
lect in the stomach and bowels; it disin- 
fects the mouth and throat from the poison 
of-catarrh, 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best charcoal 
and the most for the morey is in Stuart’s 
Absorbent Lozenges they are composed 
of the finest powdered Willow charcoal, 
and other harmless antiseptics in tablet 
torm or rather in the form of large 
pleasant tasting lozenges, the charcoal be- 
~—— with honey. 

he daily use of these lozenges willsoon 
tellin a much improved cordition of the 
general health, better complexion. sweeter 
breath, and purer blood, and the beauty of 
it is, that no possible harm can result from 
their continued use, but on the contrary, 
great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth, and throat; I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and 
altho in some sense a patent preparation, 
yet I believe I get more and better char- 
coal in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges than 
in any of the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 





For some time past the large book 
—- houses of the country have 
een suffering from various kinds of 
frauds. One scheme has been to secure 
books of more or less value by misrepre- 
sentation of identity. To such an extent 
was this practice carried that the Post 
Office department was appealed to in 
order to trace the swindlers for violation 
of the law against misusing the mails. 
The capture of one man was recently 
effected in Illinois, and the case was 
prosecuted vigorously to serve as a warn- 
ing to others. The man pleaded guilty 
to having used several assumed names to 
obtain ks from various publishing 
houses, ostensibly for inspection. He 
was let off with a substantial fine. The 
Post Office officials are said to have sev- 
eral other cases in the same line, and, 
assisted by the publishing firms, are 
making strenuous efforts to break up the 
practice. Frauds in the book line seem 
to be particularly numerous just at pres- 
ent and only the shrewdest work succeeds 
in detecting them. 


Early in the year, the new edition of 
the high school catalog of the American 
Book Company will be published. This 
will appear in a single volume of over 
300 pages, but for the convenience of 
teachers of special subjects the publica- 
tion of special portions of the catalog 
will be made as usual. A new cover has 
been designed for the new number which 
will add immensely to the eigenmines of 
the work. It will contain lists of the 
standard and newest books for the high 
school teacher and in addition there will 
be many important announcements ‘or 
the ensuing year. 
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The School Fournal. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


This weekly journal of education, now in 
its thirty-second year, will be found more val- 
uable and more indispensable to superin- 
tendents, principals, and school officers and 
advancing teachers than ever. 

It is understood that everything of importance 
relative to education shall be found in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 

Fifty numbers are published in a year. 
In these every phase of the great question 
of education will be discussed, so that its 
value to those who are really interested in 
education cannot be over-rated. 


@ur Creed. 


E believe that a school official will perform his 

duties more intelligently by knowing what is 
done in other towns and cities. 
WE believe that asuperintendent or principal who 

does not keep posted concerning the move- 
ments in the great centers like New York, Chicago, 
Boston, and Philadelphia is fitting himselfto be retired, 
WE believe that a principal of a school (or class 

teacher) who does not make a study of educa- 
tion, but relies on politics to help him forward, has 
not the spirit of the true educator, and cannot be a 
real educator of children. 

E believe that teachers who neglect to read an 

educational journal and thus imbue their minds 
with opinions, thoughts, suggestions, and ideas con- 
cerning their work are making themselves into mere 
reciting posts. Such teachers usually fill their minds 
each morning with the twaddle in the daily papers, 
or the froth of the magazines; both of which unfit 
them to make any deep or permanent impression on 
their pupils’ minds, the edge of their own being de- 
stroyed as by an acid. 
WE believe that, as the principal of a most suc- 

cessful private school said: ‘‘ The teacher I 
want must be baptized im ideas concerning the ways 
and means of progress in the intellectual and moral 
life of children. If he reads an educational paper | 
consider it a good sign.” 
WE believe that a man who is in education ought 

to be of it also; that is, if he is drawing pay 
he ought to give himself to his work; he ought to 
identify himself with his work. 





WE believe the reason that teaching holds so low 

a place in public estimation is the fault of the 
teachers themselves; the public believes (right cr 
wrong) that they are doing their work ina _ half- 
hearted, routinish way. 


E believe, yes, we know that our publications 
during the past twenty-eight years have put a 
hundred thousand “‘ on the track,” shown them what 
Teaching really means, and, to present it from the 
ecuniary standpoint, those persons instead of earn- 
ing say $250,000 have earned $1,000,000 or even 
$2,000,000. 
WE believe that the professional spirit has been 
widely disseminated thru the influence of 
our publications—at least we have aimed at this, week 
after week for nearly thirty years. 


E believe that no fair-minded person can read 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL without feeling that 

its chief effort is to put the teachers on a higher, 
nobler, more useful and more successful ground, 


E believe that thru it thirking teachers 
grow more competent, double their value, 
come to understand themselves and the work they 


are doing, and do that work in a different light and’ 


in a different spirit. 


Whp Published 2 

The public is at last concluding that it takes brains 
and study to fit a man to take charge of a school or a 
school system. We admit that many school boards 
‘do not feel this, but a great matty do. We publish 
THE JOURNAL to enable one to understand the 
situation in all ty of the field, be he superintendent, 
principal, or school official, If we did not feel we 
were performing a most needful and worthy work, 
one contributing to the real advancement of educa- 
tion and planting it on higher ground, we would not 
continue our effort. There is little money in it; but 
there is the sense of doing a needed and valuable 
work, and that is the controlling motive. 


Our €rypectations, 

With the aims we have and the efforts we make, 
we feel that we ought to have the support of ever 
progressive superintendent, principal, school official, 
and advancing teacher in the entire country. We 
have given untiring labor for nearly thirty years to a 
work that all acquainted with it candidly admit has 
contributed enormously to build up genuine education 
and place the teacher’s work on a higher and more 
worthy basis, and we expect appreciation and pat- 
ronage. Let every reader of this subscribe. The 
$2.00 he will spend will come back to him many 
times over. 


TWO SPECIAL OFFERS: 





Leading American Educators. 
Ten Portraits, mounted ready to frame in portfolio, of Barnard, 
Butler, Parker, Soldan, Harris, Hall, Eliot, Dewey, James, Mann. 
Price, $1.00 net. 








Pick’s Memory Culture. 
A new book, by a leading exponent of scientific memory training, 
worth its weight in gold to every one who has to pass examinations. 
Price, $1.00 net. 





A choice of either sent free for a limited time to mew subscribers sending the subscription price of THE JOURNAL ($2.00) direct to the 


office. Address the publishers, 


E. L°KELLOGG & CO, Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St, New York. 





**3*xx KELLOGG’S KATALOGS «*«*3** 


School Entertainment Katalog. 


The cream of this literature. 700 books— 
over 150 new ones listed and described 
this year. Free. 


Teachers’ Katalog. 


144 large pages illustrated—revised to date. 
The most complete list of books for teachers, 
teachers’ aids, etc., in existence. Free. 


New Century Katalog. 
A descriptyve list of pedagogical books and 
teachers’ aids of all publishers. Over 1700 
best books listed, classified,many described. 
A unique katalog—none other published. 
Send 2c. stamp. 





E. L. KELLOGG 6G CO., Educational Publishers, 6] E. 9th St., NEW YORK. 
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